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Foreword 



T he international character of the second half of the 20th cen- 
tury entails much direct communication between peoples. In a 
multilingual world, foreign language skills are essential to this com- 
munication. Many leaders in U.S. Government, industry, and educa- 
tion believe that the interests of the Nation and of the Nation’s 
students can best be served by continuous foreign language study 
starting in the elementary grades and progressing through the high 
school into the college years. The trend toward the development of 
functional communication skills and a longer sequence of language 
study has been hastened by an awakened public interest in modem 
foreign languages and by the emphasis given to language development 
in the National Defense Education Act. 

Both the immediate and the long-range objectives of foreign lan- 
guage study have changed markedly in the last few years and language 
instruction at all levels of the school system is undergoing a thorough 
revision. To advise students of school age about foreign language 
programs fitted to their needs and abilities is more difficult than in 
the past. Guidance workers, teachers, principals, and parents who 
are responsible for helping students plan their program of study need 
basic information about foreign languages. The bulletin Modem 
Foreign Langimges: A Ooimselor^s Guide by Marjorie C. Johnston 
and Ilo Remer, which was designed to provide this information, is 
now out of print. Its place is taken by the present publication, which 
updates and considerably expands the information it contained. 

Arthur L. Harris 
Associate Commissioner 
Bureau of Educational Assistance Programs 
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Why Study a Foreign Language? 



A FOREIGN LANGUAGE, like any other subject which the student may 
elect, should be considered for its value to the individual and to 
society. Our Nation needs large numbers of persons with ability to 
communicate effectively in a foreign language, and an even larger 
number of those whose language learning experience has given them 
understanding and tolerance of other peoples and their cultures. This 
need becomes urgent as shrinking distances bring peoples of the wor d 
into more and more direct contact in business or the professions, m 
study, through travel, or socially. 

For a Liberal Education 

The individual student should consider the study of a modern foreign 
language for its potential contribution to liberal education as well as 
for its practical use. The student who acquires a second language 
acquires a new channel of communication and, in the process, discovers 
new avenues of thinking and develops an insight into the thoughts and 
feelings of people of non-English speech. From the very beginning 
stages of foreign language study, the pupil discovers that other peoples 
express themselves differently, and that other languages are not ]ust 
like English except for the words. Because language not only conveys 
thought but also helps shape it, speakers of different languages view 
relationships and interpret experience in very different ways. Learn- 
ing to react in a foreign language and thus actually to participate in a 
different culture through the language is a broadening educational 
experience. As the pupil’s abilities to understand and read the new 
language develop, a gradually deepening knowledge of the people who 
use it, of their customs and institutions, and of the significant features 
of their country (such as its geography, economics, politics, history, 
literature, music, and art) can lead to a lifelong enjoyment and, in 
addition, give a better perspective on American culture. 

The National Association of Secondary-School Principals has urged 
teachers, guidance counselors, and principals to encourage students to 
select modem language study because it will develop their proficiency 
in communication and give them cultural insight. “We believe that 
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ML has appeal and value for secondary-school pupils when the initial 

approach emphasizes hearing and speaking/’ 

The hundreds of thousands of Americans who travel abroad every 
year act as unofficial ambassadors of the United States and are regarded 
by the citizens of the countries they visit as typical representatives of 
the country from which they come. There is no doubt that a knowledge 
of the languages of the countries they visit will enhance the trip. 
But of equal importance, perhaps, is an awareness that the customs, 
values, and sensibilities of the other people, which may differ radically 
from our own, are equally valid. 

For Practical Use 

Since World War II, the political, military, commercial, and cultural 
relations of our Government have become worldwide and involve an 
ever-increasing proportion of our citizens. As guests in foreign coun- 
tries, our official representatives must be able to talk directly with the 
people they meet, in the language of the country, in order to carry out 
cur programs effectively. At the same time, the volume of private 
business and nongovernmental assistance and exchange programs 
abroad continues to increase. 

As needls for jiersonnel with foreign language competencies to work 
abroad have risen, our internal needs have increased proportionally. 
For many positions in Federal and local government, in business and 
industry, for the professions, and for research in all fields, language 
proficiency has become a major asset, if not an absolute necessity. 

The days when foreign language knowledge was a cultural luxury 
for the few are gone. It is to our advantage to provide as many of 
our young people as possible with necessary language skills. Morti- 
mer Graves, a well-known linguist, has gone so far as to predict that 
every American who aspires to anything other than menial participa- 
tion in the life of the 1970’s or 1980’s will need some sort of control 
of three or four or a half dozen languages, Asian or African as well as 
European. The section on using foreign languages on the job, which 
appears later in this bulletin, gives examples of ways in which modem 
foreign languages are of practical use. 

What About English? 

The claim is often made that English is so widely used among the 
educated people of the world that we can conduct our essential busi- 
ness through the medium of English or through interpreters. It is 
true that the use of English as a native or official language is more 
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widespread than that of any other world language except Chinese, and 
that English is probably the foreign language most taught in schools 
throughout the world. But retention of national or local languages is 
a matter of pride, especially in many developing nations where the 
language serves as one symbol of newly achieved independence. Al- 
though through the continued advance of communications the dream 
of a common worldwide language may one day be realized, -we cannot 
wait for this to happen. 

Improvement of Foreign Language Instruction 

To initiate a nationwide strengthening of our language capabilities, 
the National Defense Education Act of 1958 included a Language 
Development Program in higher education and provisions for improv- 
ing modern foreign language instruction in the elementary and sec- 
ondary .schools. The modern foreign language instruction progi’am 
is planned as a continuing undertaking and will operate under the 
Act, as at present extended, at least until J une »30, 1964. 

We must no^v aim to achieve vastly more in foreign languages in the 
high school than we* ever attempted before. Instead of attracting a 
small percentage of the students to the study of a foreign language 
and losing most of them before they have made any substantial prog- 
ress, we must interest a far larger number in the serious study of a 
language and encourage them to continue long enough to make pro- 
ficiency possible. Since these aims reflect the national need, there is 
much to consider by way of better counseling, better adaptation of 
instruction to students, and better articulation of elementary-sec- 
ondary-college language programs. 



Who Should Study a Foreign Language? 



Elementary School Pupils 

In order to be effective, programs of foreign language in the ele- 
mentary school (FEES) should be an integi’al part of the school day 
and of the foreign language sequence of the school system. All 
children in those grades offering a foreign language should partici- 
pate. The National Education Association (NEA) and the Modern 
Language Association (MLA) jointly make this assumption when 
they recommend that, preferably not later than the 3d grade, all 
children should have the opportunity to listen to and speak a second 
language. 
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Secondary School Students 

Foreign language study is generally elective in the secondary school. 
In the past, students taking a foreign language have come from the 
college preparatory group, and there has been a tendency to consider 
foreign language study too difficult for the average child. Objectives 
and teaching methods, however, are not the same today as they were 
a few years ago. All students, according to recommendations of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals in 1959, should 
have the opportunity to elect foreign language study and to continue 
it as long as their interest and ability permit, whether or not they are 
planning to go to college. These recommendations take into account 
curriculum a<^aptations which seem indispensable in the light of pres- 
ent and future needs, as the following excerpt shows ; 

At a time when events anywhere in the world can produce immediate and 
profound repercussions on our everyday life, when decisions in this country 
involving other world areas are commonplace, and when an individual from 
any part of our country may find himself dealing with non-Bnglish-speak- 
ing peoples, some experience with another modern language and some under- 
standing of another modern culture become extremely important. 

Because of the number of languages involved and the number of 
persons with language competence needed, many specific foreign 
language skills for practical purposes must be acquired outside the 
classroom. A formal educational experience in learning one language 
can give a student a sound basis for learning another language on his 
own. The equipment that comes from having learned a foreign 
language should be an element in basic education, and like all such 
elements should be the birthright of every young American. 

The Academically Talented 

Academically talented youngsters should be studying at least one. 
modem foreign language tliroughout their high school years. Stu- 
dents having special language aptitude can be encouraged to elect 
either Latin or a second modern foreign language while continuing 
the first. A second foreign language should not be added, however, 
until the sequence of study in the first has been long enough to assure 
a reasonable control of its structure and sound system. It is better 
for a student to study one foreign language until he has achieved fair 
proficiency in it than to study two or more languages for a shorter 
period of time. A recent report suggests that the learning of a sec- 
ond and third language by Americans of the future will be not so much 
an academic as an administrative problem. 
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It is important to identify as eady as possible those students who 
are especially able in lanjyufigc learning, in order to give them a sound 
foundation. They may then have the time and interest to become 
• linguists or other language specialists. Early identification of special 
ability is likely to be made on the basis of student performance in the 
program, rapidity of advance, and depth and quality of perception. 

Potential Leaders 

Our national leaders, who assuredly need a high level of foreign 
language competence, can be expected to emerge from among the 
students in the top 15 or 20 percent of the graduating classes. There- 
fore all students in this group, according to reconunendations made 
at the NBA and MLA conference on the academically talented, should 
be required to study foreign languages in a long sequence. 

Bilingual Students 

Wlien youngsters who have studied a foreign language in the ele- 
mentary school enter secondary school, they should be given an oppor- 
tunity to continue the study of the same language. Similarly, those 
who come from non-English-speaking homes should be encouraged 
to study their mother tongue, either in school or outside. 

Everyone is aware of the existence in the United States of numerous 
groups of speakers of other languages than English, for example, the 
speakers of Spanish in the Southwest, Florida, and New York City ; 
of French in New England; of German in Pennsylvania; and of the 
Scandinavian languages in Minnesota. The State reports on the 1960 
census, which included a question as to the respondent’s mother tongue, 
showed the presence in the country of native speakers of more than 
20 additional languages in numbers unsuspected by most people. 
Since “mother tongue” was defined for the purposes of the census as' 
being the principal language spoken in the person’s home before he 
came to the United States, second or third languages were not tabu- 
lated. Spanish-spealring Puerto Ricans who are, of course, not 
“foreign born” were not coimted. 

These persons, and particularly their children, represent a language 
resource, a potential pool of literate bilinguals, which has not been 
adequately exploited. Social pressures for conformity exerted on 
minority language groups in the United States have, in the past, 
resulted in neglect of this resource ; but in most parts of the country 
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the attitude toward those who use a foreign language has now dras- 
tically changed. 

It must be recognized that classwork should be individualized to 
meet the bilingual student’s special needs. A student who speaks and 
understands a language does not benefit from the usual introductory 
course designed for English-speaking beginners. He needs to learn 
to read and write what he already speaks and to improve his command 
of the spoken language, in just the same fashion as English is taught 
to English-speaking youngsters. 

American Children Living Abroad 

Well over 170,000 American children living abroad are currently 
enrolled in the U.S. Armed Forces dependents’ schools, American 
overseas schools in Europe and Asia, binational schools in Latin 
America, or other private schools. The majority of these institutions 
either require or encourage the study of the language and culture of 
the host country. In addition to French, German, Italian, and Span- 
ish, less common languages in sequences up to 12 years in length are 
being offered. Uncommon languages now being taught in host coun- 
tries include Arabic, Chinese, Danish, Dutch, Greek, Japanese, Nor- 
wegian, Portuguese, Tagalog, Turkish, and Urdu. 

The number of youngsters who return to the United States with a 
good foundation in a foreign language will increase with the increas- 
ing number of U.S. personnel stationed abroad. An effort should be 
made to arrange suitable placement of these youngsters in programs 
in the same language. If the high school does not offer the language, 
it would be worthwhile to explore ways of providing out-of -school 
opportunities for the student to maintain and improve his knowledge. 
In many communities there are persons who have learned one of the 
more than 50 languages offered in Government training programs, 
as well as foreign students and visitors, new citizens, and members of 
professional groups who use a foreign language in their work. It is 
often possible to locate individuals who would be willing to help a 
high school student in the language he has begun. Some form of 
systematic practice may be arranged, either through clubs and com- 
munity projects or through the use of tapes and records made by native 
speakers. Such effort is becoming more and more feasible, and ought 
to be made not only in the interest of the individual student, but also 
as a means of building up in this country a greater range of language 
abilities. 
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When To Begin Modern Foreign Language Study 



Foreign language learning can begin at any age. The basic 
problems of pronunciation, structure, and vocabulary are the same 
whether the beginner is 6 or 60 years old. But there are varying 
advantages and disadvantages to starting at the varying age levels. 

Before Adolescence 

The Canadian neurosurgeon Dr. Wilder Penfield, who has con- 
ducted extensive research on the human brain, has c/>ncluded that the 
specialized areas of the brain used in speaking are most plastic and 
receptive to language learning before adolescence. Dr. Paul Glees, 
professor of histology and experimental neuroanatomy at Gottingen 
University, West Germany, expressed his views at a UNESCO con- 
ference on the teaching of foreign languages to younger children, 
which was held in Hamburg in April 1962. Dr. Glees is in general 
agreement with Dr. Penfield, but differs somewhat in that he believes 
ages 3 and 4 to be most suitable for beginning foreign language instruc- 
tion. Young children have a greater capacity than older learners for 
imitating sounds accurately and for assimilating another linguistic 
structure. They are not handicapped by the self-consciousness and 
interference arising from fixed speech habits that trouble adolescents 
and adults. Nor are they plagued by the need to analyze what they 
hear and say or by dependence on the printed word. 

The chief advantages of an early start, therefore, are the greater 
ease in learning and the chance to develop near-native proficiency 
in pronunciation and in limited areas of speech. Persons who have 
acquired a spoken language in childhood feel at home in that language 
to a degree that is seldom possible otherwise. Studies of bilingualism, 
often cited to indicate a degree of retardation due to use of two lan- 
guages, frequently show instead the effects of instruction through a 
second language rather than through the mother tongue. No adverse 
effects directly caused by the introduction to a second language have 
been observed. The participants at the UNESCO conference found 
no reason why all children, except for the mentally retarded, should 
not have the opportunity of exposure to a second language.- 

The number of foreign language programs in the elementary schools 
continues to increase very rapidly in all parts of the country. By 
1963, for example, foreign language instruction will be given as Dart 
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of the regular curriculum in all Seattle, Washington, public ele- 
mentary schools, beginning with grade 3. The National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals has called attention to the growing 
number of pupils whose modem foreign language study begins in the 
elementary school and has recommended that secondary schools at- 
tempt to arrange suitable class placement for learners so that they 
may continue their modem language study without a break. 

After Adolescence 

The junior high school still constitutes the major gap in foreign 
language programs, but many schools are initiatmg modem foreign 
language study in grades 7 or 8. The California Legislature, in its 
1961 session, made mandatory, starting July 1, 1965, the teaching of 
a foreign language to all pupils in grades 6, 7, and 8 in all the public 
schools in that State. At the same time, the many California schools 
offering foreign languages earlier than grade 6 are being encouraged 
to continue their programs, provided that the same language can be 
offered in an unbroken sequence through grade 12. The general or ex- 
ploratory language course in the junior high schools of the Nation is 
generally being abandoned in favor of an earlier beginning in one 
language. 

For many students the first opportunity to start a foreign language 
comes at grade 9 or 10, permitting only 3 or 4 years of study in high 
school. If opportunity or motivation has been absent before ado- 
lescence, the study can still be successful, although the older the 
learner is, the more difficult he usually finds it to achieve good pro- 
nunciation and ease and accuracy of expression. Organized memory, 
reasoned association and synthesis of ideas, and increased capacity for 
concentrated attention and abstraction are assets of the older beginner. 
Foreign language study can make a nonvocational cultural contribu- 
tion to a secondary or college education, and the experience gained 
in learning one foreign language should make each additional foreign 
language easier to acquire. Most persons who undertake to learn their 
first foreign language as adults have the advantage of possessing a 
specific purpose and high motivation. Such students lack the child’s 
natural capacity for imitative learning, but this handicap can be 
greaty reduced through the use of audiovisual materials, and 
methods which stress listening comprehension and mimicry- 
memorization. 
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How Long To Study a Modern Foreign Language 



How MUCH TIME IS ADEQUATE foT achieving something approach- 
ing mastery of a foreign language? The average amount of instruc- 
tion in a 2-year high school program has been estimated at about 200 
to 250 class hours. Contrast this with the following program de- 
veloped by the Arabian American Oil Company for its employees 
in the field, all of whom live in tlie language environment, with native 
teachers available as models and with electronic aids for practice : 

Courtesy Arabic 

50 hours of classroom instruction supplemented by intensive oral drill. 
This equips the student to meet people socially, ask directions in the 
street, and make simple purchases. 

Work Arabic 

200 additional hours of classroom instruction, supplemented by on-the- 
job practice. This enables the ptudent to acquire sufficient fluency to 
give necessary instructions to native workers on the job and to explain 
routine operations. 

Comprehension Arabic 

1,000 additional hours of instruction, including reading, composition, 
grammar, and conversation, supplemented by audio materials aud self- 
study aids. The course is completed by 6 weeks’ residence in a native 
village where the student hears no English and is on his own in Arabic. 

Not every employee’s instruction in Arabic ends at this point, however, 
for. some are expected to continue study for an additional year or two 
at an Arab university in order to acquire facility approaching mastery 
of the language. 

Foreign Language Sequence Needed for Mastery 

In terms of the school program here at home, the student would 
require 8 to 10 years of foreign language study to reach a level 
comparable to the “compiehension” stage of the program in Arabic 
described above. Students, as well as parents and teachers j should 
realize that language facility is a progressive acquisition of skills 
which is never completed. Expectations of results should be realistic- 
ally based on the amount of time and effort devoted to language prac- 
tice. We need only compare the time allotted to foreign language 
study in our schools with that allotted to the study of English even 
though the child already speaks English when he enters the 1st grade. 
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Present Foreign Language Sequence in the High School 

A 3-year high school sequence can hardly be expected to produce a 
high level of proficiency, but if this is the most that can be offered 
now, the foreign language should be available in grades 10, 11, and 12 
so that an unbroken continuation at the college level can be assured. 
The National Association of Secondary-School Principals recom- 
mends that a minimum of 4 years’ sequential study be available to 
students who can profit from it. As the grammar-translation- 
reading approach to teaching is abandoned in favor of an audiolingua 
approach, more students will continue through the 3d and 4th years of 
study. Until enrollments in advanced classes increase sufficiently to 
warrant having separate classes at each level, it may be necessary to 
group advanced students together in a single class and arrange for 
fndividual study and practice. No student should be deprived of the 
opportunity to continue his study. In very small schools, advanced 
students might continue through correspondence courses with record- 
ings or tlirough the use of programed materials with audio aids. 



Future Foreign Language Sequence From 
the Elementary School Through College 

The ideal language program is senior high school and collep ex- 
perience based on foreign language study in the elementa^ and junior 
high school. Such a program will probably be normal in the future. 
Many school systems are now working toward a sequence of this length 
in one or more foreign languages. As an interim plan, until a program 
of 5, 6, or more years can be offered, the schedule may provide for 4 
years of language work spread over a 6-year period. Tliere are certain 
advantages to experimenting with such plans. They allow an earlier 
start in language study and at the same time permit better articulation 
with language programs at the college level. Thus instruction begun 
in the 7th grade may continue through the 12th grade, although the 
language would not be studied on a full-time basis every year. In 
schools where some pupils begin a language in the 7th or 8th grade, 
separate programs should be maintained for pupils who have started 
a language in the early elementary grades. Pupils who have done well 
in their first foreign language should be encouraged to add a second 
at grade 7 or 9 while continuing to study their first. 
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Continuity 

Although achievement of continuity between the various levels of 
schooling may be difficult when separate provision has to be made at 
each level for beginners and for those continuing their study, yet suit- 
able placement or class assignments should be attempted. Similarly, 
the college needs to provide courses for the continuation of high school 
foreign language sequences, as well as for those of its students who start 
a second or third foreign language. Colleges have always accepted the 
latter responsibility, but increasingly they are insisting that students 
come to them with a demonstrated proficiency in at least one foreign 
language. At the same time, colleges are granting more entering 
students advanced placement in foreign language classes. The section 
on college entrance and degree requirements in this bulletin gives more 
detail on practices and policies mentioned above. 

Foreign Languages for Nonspecialists 

Not everyone needs to become highly specialized in his knowledge 
of a foreign language, and not all students will choose to complete a 
4- to 6-year sequence of study in high school and undertake further 
formal study of the same language. It is important, however, that 
every stage of foreign language learning should be satisfying and edu- 
cationally valuable to the student. Adaptation of language teacliing 
to the interest, maturity, and psychological needs of students should 
not be confused with a lowering of achievement standards. To pitch 
the level or the tempo of a course higher than is attainable should not be 
confused with high standards in terms of the objectives of modem 
foreign language teaching. Teamwork on the part of teachers and 
guidance counselors can provide for a wide range of student abilities 
and interests, up to and including the academically talented. It is of 
the utmost importance that students who elect a foreign language gain 
an understanding of what language is and how it functions, and con- 
fidence in their ability to learn to communicate in practical situations 
with people of non-English speech. They will thus avoid the psy- 
chological block in relation to foreign language learning which had 
grown up in this country in the past. An adult who recalls with bitter- 
ness his school experience with foreign language study often considers 
himself unable to learn another language and is repelled by the prospect 
of having to leara one. On the other hand, a person whose previous 
language learning left him with a sense of accomplishment and interest 
is able later to tackle the study of an additional foreign language with 
confidence. 

694-782 0—68 2 
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Which Foreign Language To Study 
























Supply and Demand 

Our national foreign language needs are no longer restricted mainly 
to the languages of Western Europe, but include the mo/jor languages 
of Eastern Europe, Asia, and Africa as well. Within the next few 
years, the majority of educated Americans will need to achieve reason- 
able proficiency in more than one foreign language as a part of their 
general education. The languages of the world now spoken by over 
a million persons each are listed in Appendix A. 

Since it is impossible for a child in elementary school, a high school 
pupil, or even a student in his first years of college to know with 
certainty which of the 40 or 50 major languages of the world he will 
need in his career, he must consider other factors as well in making his 
selection. 

Choice In the Elementary School 

Elementary school pupils usually have no choice as to which foreign 
language to study. The language offered by the school is often decided 
by the availability of suitable materials and trained teachers, and the 
possibility of a sequence of study in the same language extending into 
the secondary school. French and Spanish are now the most common 
languages in FEES programs. But there may be special advantages 
in beginning the so-called difficult languages at this level, since under 
similar circumstances children seem to learn one language as readily as 
another. 

Choice In the Secondary School 

Students "who have been in a FEES program will usually continue 
to study the same language in secondary school. Whether the student 
is undertaking the study of a modern foreign language for the first 
time or is adding a second, the particular language he decides to study 
will depend on which languages the school offers and on individual 
motivation, family preference, community background, vocational in- 
terest, travel opportunities, and other considerations. 

Many small high schools offer only one foreign language, so that the 
student is faced with no problem of choice. If, however, two or more 
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languages are available, students sometimes wonder whether any par- 
ticular language should be studied first as a foundation for the second. 
There is no evidence that any one language is better than another in 
providing a basis for second language leair mg. 

Spanish, French, German, Italian, and JBussian are the modem 
foreign languages most often offered in the secondary schools. Arabic, 
Chinese, Japanese, Hindi, and Portuguese have been assigned high 
priority in terms of national need, b^’t colleges and universities now 
bear the major responsibility for teaching these and other less common 
languages. As more qualified teachers and suitable materials becouie 
available, additional languages will no doubt be taught in the high 
schools. 

A language which is added to the high school curriculum should 
be offered on the same basis as the others. If a student’s first choice 
is Kussian or Chinese, for instance, the earlier he starts, the more pro- 
ficiency he is likely to acquire. There is no reason why he should 
be required to take ur 3 years of Spanish, or French, or German 
first. 

Postponement of Foreign Language Study 

A student may consider foregoing or postponing the study of a for- 
eign language if his first choice is not available. Wlien language 
study is functional, any language in which the student has attained 
proficiency will prove useful to him. Each language studied makes a 
unique contribution to an individual’s preparation for wider contacts 
with other peoples of the world. The student’s purpose in studying a 
first foreign language should be not only to gain some useful control 
of that particular language, but also to acquire language-learning skills 
and techniques from the experience. He needs this know-how to 
expand his skills in the language after leaving the classroom and to 
learn additional foreign languages as need arises. 

Comlderatlom Affecting the Choice of Language 

Before making his final choice of a modem foreign language, the 
student should have assurance that (1) the language is taught in 
a listening-speaking-reading-writing sequence, (2) the sequence of 
study will run long enough to make proficiency possible, and (3) the 
language he plans to continue in college will be a part of his 12th- 
grade program. 
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What About Latin? 



In helpine pupils choose a second foreign language, the questio 
of La W?S to be considered. The obvious 
lanmia<re study to modern life should not obscure the value of the 
claScal languages. Additional discussion of the differing aims and 
objectives of contemporary and classical languages may e oun in 
the following publications : 

p. 6, 38 



•TL Program PoUcy.” PMtA, 71 : «lli, September 1956, Port 2, 

L" iteport. of «be ‘7, 

Eddy, ed. Washington: Georgetown University, 19o9. p. 57 58. 



Predicting Success in Foreign Language Study 



ComtssLons are frequently existed to apply some ^^darf ^ 
in advising students about foreign language study. ^ 

Illinois high schools polled for the Allerton House Conference n X957 
re^ed uring objecLe measures for determining who sh^d s udy 
X“an|ua^. In descending order of " 

most often mentioned were test scores in scholastic aptitu^ irtell 
gence quotient, ability in English, and foreign language aptitud . 



Grade Average and Intelligence Quotient as Indicators 



School officials and parents have been generally f ^appoi^d when 
thevCe depended on intellectual ability or academic ^iievement 
SZd'lrs of probable success in the study of - » - 
guage Intelligence quotient has a general but ? 

m language learning than on some other school subjects. A recent 
research project dJigned to make possible prediction o^uci^s in 
foX law studfat the junior high school level, showed that 
Sence quotient, when used alone, was the 
th“fof r measures used. One reason is that a number of ^ 

measured in a typical intelligence test are not relevant to foreign Ian- 



Foreion Larn,uagt Teaching In JlUncUt: Report of the 
Allerton Houbo Cof ference on Education. Cnrbondalc, 



a Southern IlllnolB University. 

Foreign Language Study Group. 

”':iS'v.'fwm.cb. ■■Proilcu.n o« S».=o.. In I,.n,««so Slady." Ifof.ra 

Joutfidh April 1962. Pi 211. 
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guage learning when skills are developed through abundant guided 
practice in the language itself. Knowing a language seems to be a 
matter of mastering basic habits of reacting to the sounds, structure, 
and vocabulary of a particular language. Pupils of limited academic 
ability sometimes display great facility in learning to understand and 
to speak a foreign language. 



Foreign Language Aptitude Tests 



I For more specialized foreign language study, such as that pursued 

in intensive courses in which it is necessary to gain high proficiency 
in a very limited time, rapid learners can generally be identified 
through foreign language aptitude tests. In high schools, these tests, 
used in conjunction with other types of information, can assist in 
ability grouping. They should not be used to screen out students who 
are. motivated to study a foreign language. Present aptitude tests 
^ do iiot predict whether one foreign language can be studied more 

successfully than another. 

What Research Shows 








Research during the last 30 or 40 years has attempted to provide a 
measure of linguistic aptitude and to identify its component parts. 
But weaknesses inherent in this research have prevented its leading 
to accurate prediction of success in foreign language study. Among 
these weaknesses has been the fact that in most of this research exclu- 
sive attention has been paid to special groups, mainly college students 
and adults. The criterion of teachers’ marks, frequently used as a 
measure of success, is unreliable. Some standardized objective- 
type tests are reliable for measuring ability to read, write, and trans- 
late, and knowledge of formal grammar, but lack sections for testing 
aural and oral achievement and thus fail to reflect the current objec- 
tives of foreign language teaching. According to present knowledge, 
about 35 percent of the variance in foreign language achievement 
is accounted for by a combination of verbal intelligence and motiva- 
tion. The remaining 65 percent is still to be investigated.^ 

Best Predictor of Success 

None of the criteria discussed above, singly or in combination, is 
of sufficient validity to justify its use as a basis for exclusion of 

"Paul Plmslcur, and others. ‘‘Student Factors In Foreign Language Learning.” 
Modern Language Journal, April 1062. p. 160. 
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potential language students. Anyone able to use his native lan- 
guage to conduct the ordinary affairs of life can also acquire a reason- 
able competence in a second language, if given sufficient time and 
opportunity to do so and if sufficiently motivated. A tryout of a 
semester or a year in the foreign language to be studied is regarded 
as the best predictor of success. 



Developing Foreign Language Skills 

Learning a Modern Foreign Language 

High school students studying a foreign language for the first time 
may start with some naive notions about what language is. They 
often believe that other languages are the same as English except for 
the words. They expect to learn the exact equivalents of English 
words which will then fit into sentences that have the same word order 
and construction as English sentences. Since their formal study of 
English is associated with reading and writing, they probably expect 
to begin the study of the foreign language from a book rather than 
by listening to now sounds. They may need to be reminded that they 
heard and spoke English for about 6 years before they began learning 
to read and write it. Similarly, they should begin learning their 
second language by listening and speaking. In the natural progres- 
sion of language learning, reading and writing follow. On the other 
hand, students should not expect to learn a new language as an infant 
learns his mother tongue, but should make use of all the assistance that 
maturity, education, linguistic sophistication, and instructional aids 
can give them. 

Speaking 

Students generally do not realize that each language has its own 
distinctive rhythm, intonation, and stress pattei’iis. For this reason 
characteristic patterns of the mother tongue when transferred to the 
foreign language cause a foreign accent. Except in early childhood, 
it is very difficult to acquire a native pronunciation. But it is entirely 
reasonable to expect the high school student, and the adult learner ns 
well, to acquire a pronunciation acceptable to a native speaker. He 
can learn to speak in such a way that the native is able to concentrate 
on what is being said and is not distracted by the manner in which it 
is being said. Acquiring facility in speaking is largely a matter of 
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guided practice in imitation until the new set of language habits is 
firmly established. Descriptions of how the language works (rules of 
grammar) are helpful in the same way that the rules for playing a 
game are useful. To develop skills, there is no substitute for actual 
performance and constant practice. 



Understanding 

Listening practice is another essential phase of language learning 
which needs to be continued indefinitely. It is often more important 
to understand what is being said than to be able to speak well. In 
reaching self-sufficiency in understanding the spoken language, there 
are many levels of difficulty ranging from conversation with one per- 
son to the rapid crossfire of many voices heard more or less simultane- 
ously in a large group. Telephoning, adapting to different levels of 
usage (small child, taxi driver, college professor) , and understanding 
announcements over loudspeakers (flight numbers, departure of 
trains), for instance, require a degree of skill attained only through 
extensive practice in a variety of situations. 



Reading and Writing 

Reading and writing are not neglected in an audiolingual approach 
to foreign language learning. Generally speaking, at the start stu- 
dents read and write only what they have practiced orally and then 
only for the purpose of reinforcing the oral skills. Reading of im- 
familiar materials and extensive writing are postponed until a firm 
basis has been established in understanding and speaking the new 
language. Acquisition of the fundamental skills of associating 
letter combinations with sounds and of reading aloud combinations of 
known words in sentences constitutes the first stage m learning to 
read and write. The foundation is thus laid for further effort leading 
to the long-range goals — the ability to read rapidly for comprehen- 
sion, without mental translation, and with literary perception and 
appreciation, and the ability to write literate free compositions. 

Continuous Work Essential 

In undertaking the study of a foreign language, the student should 
realize how much time and effort will be involved. Learning a lan- 
guage is a very complicated process. He has probably never thought 
much about it, since he learned his native language without conscious 
effort. Even though a high school student hears and speaks English 
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rapidly, automatically, and with ease and confidence, he has not com- 
pleted his task of learning English. If he looks at the study of a 
foreign language realistically, he will not expect to master it over- 
night; neither will he feel that he cannot learn it at all. He has al- 
ready proved his ability by learning one language, his mother tongue. 
The important thing for him to keep in mind is the necessity for doing 
well a small amount every day. To acquire and retain language skills 
requires regular practice and consistent purpose. 



Extracurricular Foreign Language Practice 

A. Inside the United States 

More rapid progress in learning to understand, speak, read, and 
write the foreign language studied in school can be made if the student 
avails himself of the opportunities for outside practice, both during 
the school year and when classes are not in session. He does not need 
to leave the United States or even his local community to find re- 
sources, either already present or easily created, for practicing foreign 
languages. 

Radio and TV 

A number of cities have regular commercial radio broadcasts in one 
or more foreign languages designed for the native speakers of the 
area.* J^ewscasts, commercials, political speeches, soap operas, variety 
shows, interviews, and play-by-play accounts of sports events attune 
the ea.r to the language used in real life situations. The total time de- 
voted to foreign language broadcasts varies from as little as 15 min- 
utes a week to the entire time that a station is on the air. Fifty-seven 
radio stations have programs in French, 60 in German, 90 in Italian, 
and 182 in Spanish. In addition, broadcasts in French and Spanish 
may be received from Canada and Mexico in border areas adjacent to 
these countries. Programs in a surprisingly wide variety of tongues 
of Europe and Asia, as well as in American Indian languages and 
Eskimo, are also broadcast. 

A high school student enrolled in Russian or another foreign lan- 
guage less commonly taught should be especially encouraged to listen 
to radio programs in his language of study whenever possible, since 

^For a complete list, see the current issue of the Broadcasting Yearhooh published an- 
nually by Broadcasting Publications, Inc., 1735 DeSales Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 
All data cited In this section Is from the 1963 Yearbook, p. D-S7-30. 
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his opportunities for practice are likely to be more limited than if he 
were studying Spanish or French, for instance. Eadio .stations broad- 
casting in Arabic, Chinese, Japanese, Portuguese, and Russian are 
listed below. 



Language Station 

ARABIC WHIL 

CHINESE KBCO(FM) 

KLOK 

KAHU 

JAPANESE KGST 

KLOK 

KAGR 

KIPA 

KAIM 

KOHO 

KTRG 

KTOH 

KAHU 

WPFR(FM) 

KTW 

PORTUGUESE.... KRE 

KPER 

KGST 

KNGS. 

KLBS 

KWIP... 

KYOS 

KFIV 

KIDD 

KLOK 

KCOK 

WBRY_. 

WSOR 

WSAR 

WHIL 

WBSM 

WNBH 

WPED 

WADK 

RUSSIAN KLOK 

WHOM 

WKRC-FM s 



Total program 



Location hours per week 

Medford, Mass 

San Francisco, Calif 9 

San Jose, Calif 11J4 

Waipahu, Hawaii 2% 

Fresno, Calif 1 

San Jose, Calif 7% 

Yuba City, Calif 1 

Hilo, Hawaii 29 

Honolulu, Hawaii 17}4 

Honolulu, Hawaii all 

Honolulu, Hawaii 36 

Lihue, Hawaii 7}i 

Waipahu, Hawaii 

Terre Haute, Ind V 2 

Seattle, Wash Vi 

Berkeley, Calif 9J^ 

Gilroy, Calif 7 

Fresno, Calif 6 

Hanford, Calif 4 

Los Banos, Calif 7 

Merced, Calif 1 

Merced, Calif 1 

Modesto, Calif 7 

Monterey, Calif 2 

San Jose, Calif 13 

Tulare, Calif 11 

Waterbury, Conn Vi 

Windsor, Conn 1 

Fall River, Mass 3 

Medford, Mass. 1 

New Bedford, Mass 2 

New Bedford, Mass 1% 

Taunton, Mass... 1J4 

Newport, R.I 

San Jose, Calif 1 

New York, N.Y ^ Yt 

New York, N.Y H 



In addition, various types of broadcasts originating outside the 
United States can be received by short wave. A radio ham who has 
established contact with a fellow operator abroad is eager to send and 
receive messages in the foreign language. 
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Domestic TV newscasts and programs of special events which often 
show foreign personalities speaking in their own languages offer good 
listening practice. The first experimental transmission of TV pro- 
grams from abroad by means of Telstar, an international communi- 
cations satellite, foreshadowed the regular reception of foreign tele- 
casts in the future. In addition, a number of educational TV stations 
schedule program series designed to teach foreign languages. 

Foreign Films and Plays 

In those communities where movie theaters do not exhibit foreign 
films, TV showings of films with non-English sound tracks may ser^'^e 
as a substitute and give practice in comprehension. Art theaters and 
museums, as well as commercial theaters in communities with an inter- 
est in certain languages, sometimes present foreign films with the 
original sound tracks. The practice of showing good foreign films 
is becoming more common, even when the language used is not likely 
to be understood by many persons. In one city, for example, films 
shown recently included some with soundtracks in Bengali, Greek, 
Japanese, and Swedish, as well as in French, German, Italian, Portu- 
guese, Russian, and Spanish. Theaters in larger cities sometimes 
book foreign plays in the original language. 

Other Community Resources 

Other types of community activities, such as church services, pres- 
entations of choral groups, and folk festivals, also provide opportu- 
nities for hearing authentic foreign speech. And public libraries 
often sponsor storytelling hours in foreign languages. 

Participation in informal gatherings arranged by local hospitality 
groups for foreign residents and visitors can afford opportunities for 
experience both in understanding native speakers and in talking with 
them in real life situations. During the academic year 1961-62, there 
were present in the United States more than Y2,000 foreign nationals 
classified as students, faculty members or scholars at institutions of 
higher learning, or interns or residents in hospitals. They came not 
only from Europe and Latin America, but also from Asia and Africa. 
In addition, there were foreign business and industrial trainees who 
were not included in the 1961-62 count. Use should also be made of 
the language abilities of people in the community who either are 
foreign bom or have lived abroad long enough to become competent 
in a foreign language. Many such persons would be interested and 
willing to assist in giving students opportunities for practice. 
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Recordings 

Many disk and tape recordings that are available commercially or 
from school or public libraries may be used for practice at home. 
Some family groups enjoy learning with the aid of spoken language 
records and songs which they can follow in the foreign language. If 
native speakers of the language are available to record poetry, stories, 
songs, or materials of special significance, there is added personal 
interest in listening to the foreign language. 

Short Trips and Excursions 

Trips to the United Nations Headquarters, the Pan American 
Union, foreign embassies, the Alliance Frangaise, foreign restaurants, 
and other centers whose activities are conducted in foreign languages, 
serve as exciting tests of the student’s ability to understand foreign 
speech. 

Letter and Tape Exchange 

Students may be interested in exchanging letters or tapes in a 
foreign language. It is advisable for the student to write or record 
the greater part of the message in English, and for the foreign corre- 
spondent to respond in his own language. Thus both students receive 
excellent models and neither has to limit the content of the material 
he produces to what he can say in the new language. The letters and 
tapes received, being authentic samples of the way native speakers 
express themselves, make highly interesting reading or listening in the 
foreign language. When a student requests a correspondent, he 
should list his special interests, such as stamp collecting, photography, 
maps, or sports, so that he imay be matched with a correspondent 
having similar tastes. Enclosures sent with the messages may mark 
the beginning of the student’s specialized study of certain phases of 
the country and the people. Some sources of information on arrang- 
ing tape and letter exchanges follow.® 

Letter Writing Committee, Inc, People-to-People Program, World Affairs 
Center, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

The committee will channel requests for correspondence to the group in 
the United States best able to service requests at that particular time. 

U.S. Information Agency, Office of Private Cooperation, 1776 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington 25, D.C. 

U.S. high schools are acked, through their principals or teachera, to form 
partnerships with overseas schools in Africa, Jordan, Korea, India, Chile, 

* The U.S. Office of Education does not accredit, approve, recommend, or endorse educa- 
tional Institutions or any private or commercial services. 
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Mexico, and Brazil. The program may include exchanges of letters, scrap- 
books, tapes, school newspai)ers, art and craftwork, and even of students 
and teachers. 



Professor Frank Dunbaugh, 4300 Lennox Drive, Coconut Grove, Miami 33, 
Fla. 

Professor Dunbaugh and his colleagues will arrange letter exchanges 
between students in the United States and in 42 other countries through 
their language teachers. A stamped self-addressed return envelope should 
be enclosed with each student letter sent him. 



Pan American Union, 19th Street and Constitution Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

The Pan American Union Information Series Bulletin 1959, No. 2, lists 
agencies in the United States and in Latin America which promote the ex- 
change of inter-American correspondence, and describes their services. 

Bureau de Correspondance Scolaire, Dr. Frances V. Guill^ Director, College 
of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio. 

The teacher in the United States sends the bureau a list of his students, 
indicating age and special interests of each. The bureau then sends a list 
of French correspondents, matched as closely as possible to the U.S. students, 
for classroom distribution. Correspondence is begun by the French students. 
There is a 20-cent service charge for each name supplied. 

Professor G. Schulz-Behrend, German Department, University of Texas, 
Austin 12, Tex. 

Professor Schulz-Behrend has application blanks for pen pals in West 
Germany, ages 19-25. He will forward the completed blank with the first 
letter to Anna-Maria Braun of Internationales Korrespondenz-BUro, Lind- 
wurmstrasse 129-A, Munich, for distribution within West Germany. 

Correspondencia Escolar, Professor Harley D. Oberhejlman, Department of 
Foreign Languages, Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Tex. 

Professor Oberhelman will arrange for teachers to receive the names of 
Spanish-speaking correspondents for their students. There is a 25-cent 
charge for each name supplied. 

The Voicespondence Club, Noel, Va. 

The club arranges for the exchange of tape recordings in English, Span- 
ish, Portuguese, French, and other languages among its members throughout 
the world. Persons of any age are eligible for membership, for which there 
is an annual charge of $3. A quarterly magazine is sent all members. 

World Tape Pals, Inc., P.O. Box 9211, Dallas 15, Tex. 

This organization sponsors World Tapes for Education, a program of tape 
exchanges between students a.id educators. Annual dues for U.S. members 
are $5 and include a bimonthly magazine Tape Topics. There are members 
in 63 countries and territories of the free world. 

In addition to the services listed above, organizations like the American 
Friends Service Committee include exchanges of correspondence and 
student-prepared projects as incidental features in their international 
programs. 
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Foreign Language 



Publications 



Students in intermediate and advanced foreign language classes can 
be encouraged to read widely. Foreign newspapers and magazines are 
sometimes available in school and public libraries or may be purchased 
at newsstands. Subscriptions are easily placed. Some bookstores 
stock literary, technical, and other publications from various countries. 



Other Activities 

Through programs of student language clubs, summer camps, and 
youth organizations it is possible to plan many incidental and in- 
formal activities in which a foreign language is used. 



School and Community Contrlbiftlon 

Teachers and school officials should keep the community well in- 
formed concerning the school foreign language program and should 
stress the need for providing abundant opportunities for extracurricu- 
lar language practice both at home and abroad. When the need is 
understood, many individuals as well as civic and cultural groups 
will work creatively to enliven the language learning experience and 
make students aware of the community’s interest and pride in their 
achievements. 



S. Outside the United States 

The importance op international programs and activities and 
their potential educational contribution to our Nation was recognized 
by the Working Committee of the Conference on the Ideals of Ameri- 
can Freedom and the International Dimensions of Education, held in 
Washington, D.C., in March 1962. One of the summary proposals in 
its report dealt directly with this subject in the following words: 

Participation must increase in worldwide cultural relations programs, such 
as educational exchanges, international contacts among educational institu- 
tions, technical assistance, etc. Ideally all American students at secondary 
and college level should have a minimum of one year of study or teaching 
abroad. 

Interest in programs designed to promote international under- 
standing and improve our intercultural relations with other countries 
of the world is growing rapidly. One indication is the number of 
U.S. students who study abroad. In the academic year 1961--62, they 
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totaled nearly 20,000, not counting summer school students, and were 
enrolled in 590 institutions in 66 different countries. Summer, 
semester, and academic year study opportunities are multiplying so 
rapidly that it is impossible to list individual programs in this 
handbook. 

Opportunities abroad for high school students, especially during 
the past 5 years, have also expanded tremendously ; and they continue 
to expand. The Council on Student Travel has estimated that more 
than 5,000 high school students traveled abroad under various pro- 
grams in 1962. Several programs are sponsored by State organiza- 
tions, usually for their own students. Examples are the Indiana Uni- 
versity Honors Program in Foreign Languages for High School Stu- 
dents, and the program of the Utah Council of Foreign Language 
Teachers. Some local public school systems and independent schools 
organize programs abroad for which students from neighboring States 
or even from the whole Nation are eligible. A number of religious 
groups also have programs abroad for high-school-age members of 
their faith, drawn from the local community or from the entire United 
States. 

High school students who know that they will be able to make real 
use of their foreign language will have an added incentive for the 
hard work required to gain competency. Ability to communicate 
effectively with native speakers of a foreign language in a foreign 
country is an exciting and deeply satisfying experience. 

Character off the Programs Abroad 

For the majority of the programs carried on outside the United 
States, some competency in the foreign language involved is required 
or strongly recommended. Although a few of these programs are 
confined to a single project or activity, most are a combination of two 
or more types. Examples of these activities are student exchanges; 
study abroad for a summer, semester, or year; excursions, trips and 
tours; camping; work camps and work in individual jobs; and fam- 
ily living. Some of the programs offer scholarships or other forms 
of financial aid to cover part of the cost. Appendix B describes 
some representative programs available to students and suggests 
sources of information. 
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Using Foreign Languages on the Job 

It is impossible in a bulletin of this size to enumerate or describe 
in any formal way all the vocations and professions in which foreign 
language in varying degrees of proficiency is either essentio^ - ; 
ful. If such a list were to be made, it would include all jjor 

categories of occupations, since in all of them foreign lanf/iyge 
petency can be either a basic requirement or a supplem'^^^l^^ '‘’y skill 
that enhances the value of the worker’s other education, training, and 
experience. 

For many positions in our communities at home, preference may 
be given, other qualifications being equal, to the person who knows 
a foreign language well enough to use it in everyday contacts with 
customers, clients, or the general public. In a study conducted at 
DePauw University in 1957, graduates of that university reported 
on their direct or incidental use in their employment of the foreign 
language studied in high school and college. Out of 187 respondents 
to the questionnaire, 106 were in gainful employment involving use 
of a foreign language. The variety of the activities reported was 
extraordinary. 

A search of the New York Times classified advertisement section 
for December 6, 1959, revealed 151 advertisements of jobs demanding 
a knowledge of some foreign language. The actual number of posi- 
tions was greater because some of the advertisements mentioned sev- 
eral positions available. Spanish led the list of desired languages, 
followed by French and German, in descending order. Also listed 
were Italian, Dutch, Polish, Russian, Greek, Hebrew, Portuguese, 
and Yiddish. Types of positions ranged from clerk to export man- 
ager, engineer, and social director, with a corresponding salary range. 

Similarly local business concerns such as travel bureaus, transpor- 
tation companies, hotels, restaurants, department stores, and specialty 
shops all need employees with foreign language skills to deal with 
non-English-speaking customers. Although their language profici- 
ency is an advantage, pei’sonnel for these positions are hired on the 
basis of other qualifications and experience. The 22 percent increase 
in 1 year of the number of foreign visitor to the United States, 
who totaled about 600,000 in 1962, is due in part to official efforts to 
attract tourists. To aid prospective visitors, the U.S. Travel Service 
has set up offices abroad with multilingual staffs. Reception and in- 
formation centers have also been established in several metropolitan 
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areas. The International Visitors Information Service in Washing- 
ton, D.C., for instance, maintains a 24-hour answering service manned 
by volunteers competent in 26 different languages, including Swahili. 

Professional workers in almost every field -find that knowledge of 
foreign languages facilitates their work. This has always been true; 
but our international contacts and involvements are now reinforcing 
these language needs. 

High proficiency in one or more foreign languages is essential for 
such professions as that of the foreign language teacher, the scientific 
linguist, the interpreter, and the translator; and almost indispensable 
for others, for example, for many in the Foreign Service. But in 
these jobs, as in others requiring a lesser degree of foreign language 
proficiency, language skills alone are not enough. They must be com- 
bined with other professional education and training. 

Some occupations for which foreign language knowledge or train- 
ing is either essential or highly useful are briefly desjcribed below. 

Technical Translators and editors 

When a student is asked how he expects to use the foreign language 
he is learning, he may say that he Avants to be a translator. It is pos- 
•sible, however, that he does not know what is involved in this. Trans- 
lation is the relating of two languages that the translator knows 
extremely well. .Wlien the subject matter is in a specialized field, as 
in all technical translation Avork, the translator must also have a 
thorough grounding in that field in order to be able to make a clear 
and accurate translation. Much translation, Avhether governmental 
or privately sponsored, is of articles from scholarly journals, and is 
usually contracted out to part-time translators avIio are professionals 
in the fields concerned. Most of these translators are competent in 
more than one foreign language. Agencies report difficulty in locating 
translatoi-s for rare or “exotic” language materials in certain subject 
areas, for instance, a laAvyer A\dio can translate Thai, or highly spe- 
cialized chemists Avho can translate Russian, Chinese, Polish, Bul- 
garian, Czechoslovak, and Hungarian. 

Translation services must rely to some extent on teclinical editors to 
prevent serious mistakes in the substance of the translation, and to 
elimimvte the foreign Avords, foreign meanings of Avords, and non- 
English Avays of Avriting, AAffiich are apt to appear in the work of a 
foreign-born translator AATiting in a language not his OAvn. In 
extreme cases, the translation may be intelligible only to one who knows 
the translator’s natbe language. 
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Literary Translators 

Problems are also involved in producing a good translp.tion of a 
literary text. The translator must have a thorough knowledge of 
both the languages with which he is working, in order to convert the 
exact meaning from one language to the nearest possible equivalent 
in the other. At the same time he must attempt to convey the fine 
distinctions in meaning, feeling, tone, level of usage, euphony, style, 
and diction of ihe original. Literary translations are usually 
commissioned by publishing houses. 

Interpreters 

Simultaneous interpretation (done while the speaker is still talking) 
is a type of translation which requires greater skill than any other. 
A simultaneous interpreter must be able to listen so attentively as to 
anticipate what is going to be said before a sentence is finished. At 
the same time he has to relay this sentence in another language, ex- 
hibiting all the while some effectiveness as a public speaker — a rare 
combination of abilities. Not only must the performance be as rapid 
as the speech interpreted, it must also be in the style that the speaker 
would be using if he were spealdng English. The constant attention 
and effort demanded in this unhesitating flow of oral translation and 
interpretation is so exhausting that interpreters generally work in 
pairs, each taking his turn for a short period of time. The really top 
positions in simultaneous interpretation are nearly always filled by 
persons who became bilingual in childhood. Openings for this kind 
of work occur in sessions of the United Nations, in international con- 
ferences on any subject, and in high level diplomatic meetings of 
official U.S. and foreign representatives. 

Consecutive interpretation (done after the speaker has completed 
a part or all of what he is saying) takes less skill and is used when 
the services of an intermediary are required on more informal occa- 
sions involving groups of visitors from other countries or individual 
speakers. 

The official languages of the United Nations are Chinese (Man- 
darin), English, French, Eussian, and Spanish. A study was made 
by the Union of International Associations of the languages used in 
international congresses during 1960-61 and the beginning of 1962. 
The principal languages among the 14 authorized for written reports 
in the 285 congresses surveyed, and the number of times each was 
used were: English, 250; French, 242; German, 121; Spanish, 47; 
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Italian, 24; and Kussian, 12. Of the congresses, 225 authorized the 
use of 12 of the same 14 languages for simultaneous or consecutive 
interpretation. The languages most often used and the number of 
times for each were : Elnglish and French, 205 each ; German, 127 ; 
Spanish, 45 ; Italian, 24; and Kussian, 10. The U.S. Department of 
State’s Division of Language Services has 22 interpreters on its staff 
who handle 40 languages at diplomatic conferences. The main foreign 
languages of diplomacy, in the order of their use during the past few 
years, are French, Japanese, Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, German, 
Kussian, and, until recently, Korean. Some 350 other interpreters 
work part time under contract for the Language Service, acting as 
translators, interpreters, and escorts for foreigners in the United 
Statens under the exchange-of-persons program. 
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Foreign Language Teachers 

The demand for competent teachers of foreign languages is, very 
great, froni the elementary school on through the graduate school 
and specialized language programs such as those of the Foreign Service 
Institute of the Department of State. Large numbers of qualified 
teachers of common as well as uncommon languages are needed. The 
special qualifications for a foreign language teacher include a com- 
mand of the four basic language skills plus a good knowledge of 
applied linguistics, an enlightened understanding of the foreign people 
and their culture, and special professional preparation. 

The widespread interest in beginning foreign language instruction 
in the elementary school has created a vast need for elementary 
school teachers with foreign language proficiency. More pupils are 
being encouraged to elect a foreign language in secondary school, and 
those who do so are being encouraged to remain in the course as long as 
possible. State foreign. language supervisors report that enrollments 
are rising steadily, that advanced courses are being added in the lan- 
guages already being taught, and that new foreign languages are being 
offered for the first time in many schools. There will be an even 
greater need for teachers when secondary schools now offering no 
modem foreign language add one or more to their curriculum. The 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, the 
regional accrediting agency for 3,500 high schools in 19 States, voted 
in 1959 by a 90 percent majority to raise the standards of courses 
required for the accreditation of schools and certification of teachers. 
Beginning with" the school year 1963-64, all member schools must offer 
2 years of foreign language instruction. The delay in the effective 
date was necessary because of the shortage of foreign language 
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teachers. More teachers are also required to staff colleges and uni- 
versities to train elementary and secondary school foreign language 
teachers, and foreign language supervisors are needed for local and 
State systems. 

Because of rising enrollments, the shortage of foreign language 
teachers is becoming even more acute at every level. Some school 
systems foresee a doubling of their school population every 10 years, 
and over 50 percent^^of"our high school graduates now enter college 
every year. As sequences of foreign language study in elementary 
and secondary schools are lengthened, more students will want to con- 
tinue studying the same language in advanced college classes. Thus 
enrollments in advanced classes will rise and more teachers will be 
needed not only for literature courses, but also for those dealing with 
the geography, history, economics, social conditions, and art forms 
of the area concerned — all taught in the foreign language itself rather 
than in English. It is likely that enrollments in beginning classes of 
the ijommonly taught foreign languages will continue to be high, and 
that those in the less common languages will increase', as students 
elect as a second foreign language one they have not previously had 
an opportunity to study. More teachers will thus be needed for the 
exotic languages too. 

Teachers of English as a Foreign Language 

People born in the United States tend to forget that English is a 
foreign language to most of the world. The possibilities of teaching 
English as a foreign language should not be overlooked. As native 
speakers of English, Americans already possess the requisite language 
skills and have a firsthand acquaintance with the culture and civiliza- 
tion of the United States. But this is not enough; special training 
is required to enable them to teach their own language effectively 
and to interpret their own culture to foreigners. 

Inside the United States, positions as teachers of English as a 
second language are available in special progams for non-English- 
speaking children, in naturalization schools, in colleges and universi- 
ties with special programs for foreign students, and in private lan- 
guage schools. • 

There are, of course, more possibilities outside the United States. 
The Peace Corps is using large numbers of Volunteers as English 
teachers abroad. In Latin America, the U.S. Information Agency 
conducts binational centers, of which classes in English as a foreign 
language form an essential part. This agency also arranges seminars 
for local teachers of English in other countries of the world. The 
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A.gency for International Development uses teachers for the teacher- 
training programs it conducts in foreign countries. Universities 
and private schools in other countries often seek trained teachers of 
English as a foreign language. 

Teachers can have an opportunity to improve their competency in 
a foreign language and the experience of living in another culture by 
taking a position teaching other subject matter through the medium 
of English in the dependents’ schools maintained for children of the 
U.S. Armed Forces in Europe and Asia. Private community- or 
company-sponsored schools in Europe, Asia, and Latin America, estab- 
lished primarily to serve the children of nonmilitary U.S. nationals 
in the area, are also open to other foreigners and to nationals of the 
country in which they are located. These schools are constantly re- 
cruiting teachers. 

Scientific Linguists 

The scientific linguist, a specialist in the systematic study of the 
structure and functioning of language, is in great demand today. 
This professional group should not be confused with the popular con- 
ception of a linguist as one who speaks several languages. By train- 
ing and experience, a scientific linguist is qualified to carry out a 
complete analysis of a language, including that of an unwritten lan- 
guage never before described, the comparative study of two or more 
languages, and the study of the dialect variations within a language. 
He is also qualified to conduct a study of the historical development 
of a language and .to develop theories of linguistics. 

Many scientific linguists are university teachers, sometimes in de- 
partments of linguistics, more often in departments of modem foreign 
languages or anthropology, and occasionally in departments of psy- 
chology or speech. Teaching English as a foreign language here or 
abroad, planning and administration of such programs, and prepara- 
tion of text materials for them are common occupations for linguists. 
Some work in centers of instruction for Asian and African languages 
as teachers or on research projects that involve the preparation of 
basic teaching materials for languages for which satisfactory mate- 
rials do not exist. Missionary organizations employ linguists for such 
operations as Bible translation, literacy programs, and the creation 
of a recording system for unwritten languages. Some Government 
agencies hire linguists to supervise language training programs, to do 
research on American Indian languages, to determine geographic 
names for mapping purposes, and in other work. Machine transla- 
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tion and other research projects which require the services of linguists 
receive support from Government as well as private funds. 

In the past, scientific linguists have confined their efforts in lan- 
guage analysis and materials preparation for the most part to the 
exotic languages. There is a good possibility that more of them will 
turn their attention in the near future to performing the same tasks 
for the common languages. 

Foreign Language Research and the 
Production of New Teaching Materiais 

Persons experienced in research, proficient in foreign languages, 
and experienced in teaching are needed to collaborate with scientific 
linguists in designing and performing research on every phase of 
language learning. Activity of this kind is now being conducted in 
State departments of education and local school systems, at colleges 
and universities, and at research centers. As one result of research 
and experimentation, new text materials for foreign languages are 
being produced. Some of these are programed for use with or without 
teaching machines, while others are integrated course materials which 
make use of especially created audiovisual aids of various kinds, such 
as films, filmstrips, slides, recordings, or charts in addition to printed 
texts. 

Scientists, Specialists, and Researchers in Various Fields 

The foreign languages which scientists and specialists and re- 
searchers in various fields need for their work have changed consider- 
ably in the last few years. For example, the results of chemical re- 
search are now published in over 50 different languages. A count 
made on a sampling basis from the 1958 volume of Chemical 
Abstracts listed the languages most often used in the reports counted. 
They were: English (50.49 percent), Kussian (16.80 percent), Ger- 
man (9.715 percent), Japanese (6.10 percent), French (5.485 percent), 
and Italian (3.58 percent) . A similar study of medical literature, also 
made in 1958, revealed the languages most often used to be : English 
(58.74 percent), German (12.41 percent), Eussian (12.10 percent), 
French (5.35 percent), and Japanese (3.55 percent). Many reports 
appear in a number of professional journals in bi- or trilingual form. 

The languages most important for one field of science are not, of 
course, necessarily the most important for another. Nevertheless, the 
National Science Foundation points out that “ ... in the group of 
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languages read by less than two percent of United States scientists 
there are several in which a significant part of the world’s scientific 
literature is published. These include Kussian, Italian, Chinese, Jap- 
anese, and Polish.” The same general situation exists in other dis- 
ciplines in which there is a flow of foreign literature. Translation is 
being used as a partial solution of the problem, but the time lag in- 
volved is considerable, and only a small portion of the body of litera- 
ture can be taken care of in this way. A minimum language require- 
ment for scientists, researchers, and specialists in other disciplines 
should be the ability to scan foreign literature in their fields for selec- 
tion of what is to be translated. 

Moreover, while a reading knowledge of the foreign language may 
have been sufficient formerly for those who attend and participate in 
international conferences, an ability to understand and speak with 
their foreign counterparts may now be of equal importance. A distin- 
guished professor of surgery says: “We can get translations made of 
medical articles; we can understand lectures at international confer- 
ences through simultaneous translation. What we need a language 
for is to talk with the speakers and find out things they have not said 
in their speeches.” Similarly, all those whose work involves them in 
personal contacts with other countries ought themselves to be equipped 
to develop relationships up to the point where the language expert is 
needed. 

Federal Government 

A number of Government agencies have positions inside the United 
States for which foreign language skills are an advantage. These 
occur at low, middle, and top levels. A high degree of proficiency in 
one or more foreign languages can be an asset in many Government 
careers, both at home and abroad. 

Today, U.S. representatives abroad generally have wider contacts 
with people in all walks of life than ever before. In these contacts, 
the use of an interpreter is an inadequate substitute for direct and 
personal communication. In the Foreign Service and in aid, informa- 
tion, and exchange programs, neither representation nor operations 
can be carried on effectively without a knowledge of the languages 
used by the people of the countries concerned. It is precisely in these 
assignments that our linguistic weakness as a nation becomes most 
apparent. 

Persons in Government positions of these types need foreign lan- 
guage skills ; but their primary qualifications must be of a high profes- 
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sional nature since most of these positions carry with them heavy 
responsibilities involving work with, for instance, foreign military 
personnel, national ministries of education, or international banking 
concerns. Only mature persons with broad experience in their par- 
ticular fields of specialization need apply. Engineers, information 
officers, teachers, agriculture experts, economics advisers, scientists, 
communications technicians, health officers, doctors, home economists, 
research analysts, foreign area specialists, and advisers in such special- 
ties as international law, transportation problems, child welfare, for- 
estry, community planning, and land reclamation are a few of the 
specialists being used overseas. 

The U.S. Information Agency has about 1,400 employees in service 
abroad. Since 1962, its Foreign Service officers have b^n required to 
pass proficiency tests in one of the Western European languages as a 
condition of further promotion. 

The Agency for International Development also recognizes the need 
for foreign language proficiency, but, as in other organizations, tech- 
nical and personal qualifications take precedence. Other factors being 
equal, however, preference is given persons who already know the 
foreign language required for the assignment. 

Eealizing the vital role that foreign language skills play in the 
conduct of foreign affairs, the Department of State has been develop- 
ing a vigorous program for upgrading the language competencies of its 
professional personnel in the diplomatic service. Of the officers as- 
signed to Spanish-speaking posts, 79 percent now have a high level 
of proficiency in both speaking and reading Spanish, and the propor- 
tion of those with good skills in French and in German is approaching 
this level. In the less common languages of the Far East, South 
Asia', the Near East, Africa, Northern and Eastern Europe, training 
for fluency is still limited to those specialist officers whose jobs re- 
quire a high degree of proficiency in the language of the area. Begin- 
ning in July 1963, new Foreign Service officers who are fluent in a for- 
eign language at the time of their appointment will receive a salary 
differential. 

It is not too much to expect that every employee lea?Ti enough of 
the primary language or languages of each post of assignment to make 
possible basic commmiication and courtesy. The Foreign Service 
Institute conducts part-time programs of 100—200 hours of instruction 
at posts overseas to help meet this limited need. In 1961, instruction 
was given in these programs in 55 different languages to over 7,700 
persons, mostly from the civilian agencies involved in foreign affairs. 
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U.S. Armed Forces 

Foreign language proficiency in varying degrees is either a require- 
ment or an asset for many of the occupations represented in the I) S. 
Armed Forces. Those who enter military service with good foreign 
language knowledge may have an advantage in job placement or may 
receive additional training in the same language or a second foreign 
language. Because the Armed Forces have lacked sufficient personnel 
with adequate language skills to meet their needs, they have set up 
special training programs. 

Intensive foreign language instruction is offered in full-time mili- 
tary language schools and under contract in colleges, universities, 
and commercial schools to those service personnel whose assignments 
require a high level of proficiency in a specific language. Contrary 
to a common belief. Western European languages are taught in addi- 
tion to the so-called exotic languages. 

Over 100,000 persons a year are receiving language training under 
military auspices. The majority are studying part time the language 
of the country in which they are based. In the program of people- 
to-people diplomacy initiated by President Eisenhower, the Armed 
Services Committee has given language skill first priority for im- 
proving public relations, since the average serviceman overseas finds 
it hard to win friends and at times gets into trouble because of his 
inability to understand and make himself understood. Some officers 
of the Armed Forces consider kno^wledge of the local language to be 
of so high a priority that they have changed the basis of the elemen- 
tary language programs offered from voluntary to required. Since 
April 1957, for example, the study of Spanish has been mandatory 
for Air Force personnel stationed in Spain. Since January 1, 1961, 
the Army, hoping to strengthen German- American relations, has re- 
quired all U.S. soldiers stationed in West Germany to take German 
language lessons. It is considered equally important for good rela- 
tions that wives of servicemen stationed abroad learn to communicate 
effectively in the language of the host country. Children usually 
study the language in U.S. Armed Forces dependents’ schools, and 
soon become more proficient in it than their parents. The level of 
competency needed simply to get along well in another country is 
very different from that required of the specialist, but in the opinion 
of many of our national leaders it is no less vital. 
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Peace Corps 

The Peace Corps is constantly seeking persons with high level lan- 
guage competencies to serve as area representatives in the host coun- 
tries. In addition, every Volunteer can make good use of any foreign 
language knowledge he already possesses and can usually acquire one 
or more additional languages, many of which are seldom, if ever, 
taught in the United States. A large portion of the 10- to 1'0-week 
intensive training period, given to Volunteers before they go 'to their 
country of assignment, is devoted to developing a minimum oral 
facility in one of the 33 languages now in use in Corps projects and 
to studying the culture of the host country. Service with the Corps 
abroiad offers a rare opportunity of gaining 'firsthand knowledge and 
insight into another culture and people. The proficiency resulting 
from this experience should be an asset in many types of career. 

Since the Corps’ beginning in September 1961, 42 countries in 
Africa, the Near East, South Asia, Southeast Asia, and Latin Amer- 
ica have accepted its programs. The list of skills required over and 
above those in foreign languages seems endless, but some of the major 
categories of occupations represented are teaching, health and medical 
services, agriculture, construction work, skilled labor of many kinds, 
the sciences, community development, and recreation. The Corps ex- 
pects to have 9,000 Volunteers on the job overseas by the end of 
September 1963. 

Local Government 

The presence of non-English-speaking immigrants in many areas 
of the United States has created a special language situation for the 
local governments concerned, which must for the most part utilize the 
foreign language skills of their employees for communication with 
these residents. For example, a recent survey of 10 metropolitan 
areas showed that their local governments usually depend on the 
incidental foreign language skills of municipal employees recruited 
on the basis of other qualifications. Some of these areas maintain 
files of outside interpreters who may be called upon in emergencies. 
Local government agencies which regularly or occasionally require 
foreign language skills include the courts, police and fire departments, 
welfare departments, hospitals and other medical services, libraries, 
public employment agencies, and park recreation departments. In 
New York City, for example, authorities have had to make provision 
for communicating with speakers of as many as 64 foreign languages. 
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Many immigrants remain in the large port cities at which they 
first land. Numbers of them, however, have settled in the large indus- 
trial cities of the Midwest or moved onto farms in that area. 
Appendix C shows for each State and the District of Columbia the 
relative percentage of population foreign bom or bom of at least 
one foreign parent. Data is taken fi’om the 1960 census. That census, 
however, did not count the Puerto Ricans who have come to the main- 
land in great numbers since World War II. Most have settled in New 
York City, but groups have also gone to such other large cities as 
Buffalo, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Cincinnati, and Cleveland. 
The majority of the thousands of Cuban refugees who have arrived in 
Florida during the last 3 years have seemed to prefer to remain in 
the Miami area, but a few have been resettled elsewhere. Most 
Puerto Ricans and Cubans do not speak English upon their arrival 
and tend to live in closely knit communities. A special Spanish 
language problem is thus created for municipal and county authorities. 

U.S. Business and Industry 

The percentage of U.S. citizens living and working abroad is 
constantly rising. In a angle year, from mid-1960 to mid-1961, 
U.S. companies started 653 new busin^ses overseas, mostly in chem- 
icals, machinery, food, and transportation equipment. Western 
Europe attracted more than half the new enterprises, followed by 
Latin America and Asia. These business establishments often require 
the employment of U.S. staff speaking the language of the country in 
which they are located. Language skills are also required in home 
offices of import firms. In January 1962, it was estimated by the 
U.S. Department of Labor that one out of every three U.S. citizens 
was employed in an importing establishment. If the estimate had 
been extended to include the number in exporting establishments, the 
ratio would have been even higher. An index of increased foreign 
language needs of American industrial concerns is provided by the 
report of a private language school which shows 20 percent more 
employees in U.S. business concerns registered there in 1962 than in 
1961. 

Few- of these jobs, whether abroad or at home, are top level. In 
addition, most foreign countries restrict the number of U.S. citizens 
in management positions in U.S. enterprises to a certain percentage of 
the total. Businessmen emphasize that most of the personnel require- 
ments are not for linguists as such, but for those who possess language 
skills in addition to other special qualifications. In positions requir- 
ing technical skills or having to do with such activities sales, dis- 
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tribution, and advertiping, there is no effective substitute for knowing 
and speaking the other person’s language; but language skill alone 
does not make a technician, a salesman, or an expert in the advertising 
field. 

Missionaries and Service Groups Abroad 

Thousands of American religious missionaries serve their denomi- 
nations, mostly in Asia, Latin America, and Africa. Employees in 
these regions are also sought by service groups with foundation or pri- 
vate backing. To these persons, the ability to learn another foreign 
language on their own is of extreme importance, since some of the 
languages and dialects spoken by the people with whom they have to 
work have never been analyzed and possess no body of recorded liter- 
ature. Such ability is rarely found in adults who have had no previ- 
ous language training. 

Reporting, Writing, and Editing for the Press 

A professional group for wliich language proficiency is obviously 
of primaiy concern consists of reporters who are assigned to non- 
English-speaking countries and areas. In gathering information 
from primary sources and checking the facts, the ability to under- 
stand, speak, and read the languages involved cannot be overstressed. 
Nor should the importance of understanding the people be under- 
estimated. 

Writing and editing for the foreign language press in the United 
States require a high level of language proficiency in addition to other 
professional qualifications. One indication of the number of oppor- •• 
tunities in this field is that listings of newspapers and periodicals 
published partly or wholly in a foreign language fill 14 pages of a 
1962 directory and represent 60 different foreign languages. 

Radio and TV Broadcasting 

Qualification requirements for employment in the Voice of America, 
now broadcasting in 36 different languages, are very stringent. The 
agency demands and gets in its announcers perfect idiomatic control 
of the foreign language with no trace of foreign accent, and a similar 
])erfection in its program writers. In addition, most of its employees 
must be competent and experienced professional writers or announcers. 

It has, however, some positions requiring lesser skills, and accepts a 
few carefully selected trainees from time to time. 
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Commercial radio stations with foreign language programs do not 
demand such, perfection, but the speech of people who appear on these 
programs must be acceptable to native speakers. Eadio and TV news 
reporters and announcers on other programs are expected to have 
sufficient language facility to pronounce foreign geographic and per- 
sonal names and musical titles with reasonable accuracy. 

Absolute Prediction off Specific 
Foreign Language Needs Impossible 

A high school pupil planning his foreign language study should 
beware of assigning priorities to particular languages for specific 
fields of activity, for example, to French for diplomacy, Spanish for 
trade, and German for science. These generalizations no longer hold 
true. Now that world events have brought to the fore a great number 
of languages and have enlarged the scope of activities in nearly every 
field, there is no glib answer to the question of what foreign language 
program will best fit the future vocational needs of any individual 
student today. But skills in a foreign language will in most cases 
increase an employee’s value to his employer, will certainly enable 
their possessor to learn other languages more readily, and will make 
him a more enlightened and better educated individual. 



Financial Assistance for College Students 



A COLLEGE EDUCATION is becoming not only more important every 
year but also more expensive. Over 50 percent of high school grad- 
uates now go on to college, and for most of them the problem of financ- 
ing their education is a very real one. High school students and their 
parents often request help from' counselors and teachers in obtaining 
information on scholarships and loans. 

National Defense Student Loans 

Title II of the National Defense Education Act (NDEA) provides 
for low-interest loans to worthy and needy students in institutions 
of higher education. Although most of the loans under this program 
have been made to undergraduates, graduate students are also eligible. 
Special consideration is given to applicants with superior academic 
background who intend to teach in elementary or secondary schools, 
and to those whose background indicates superior capacity or prepara- 
tion in science, mathematics, engineering, or a modem foreign lan- 
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guage. The loans bear no interest until repayment begins, and the 
borrower need not begin repayment until he has been out of college 
a year. If he becomes a full-time teacher in a public elementary 
or secondary school, up to 50 percent of the loan, plus interest, may 
be canceled at the rate of 10 percent for each year of teaching. The 
student applies for an NDEA loan at the financial aid office of the 
college of his choice. Further information about the program may 
be obtained from the student loan representatives of participating 
institutions or from the Student Financial Aid Branch, Division of 
College and University Assistance, Office of Education, TJ.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, D.C., 20202. 

National Defense Graduate Fellowships 

Title VI of the NDEA provides fo* modem foreign language fel- 
lowship awards to full-time students studying one or more of the 
modern foreign languages designated by the U.S. Commissioner of 
Education as “critical” on the basis of national need and available 
manpower. Preference is given to those students who have already 
completed a full year of graduate study and who can give reasonable 
assurance that upon completion of their training they will be available 
for teaching the language of their study in a college or university, or 
for service of a public nature requiring competence in the language. 

Students should apply directly to the participating institutions 
Awards are made by the Commissioner of Education on about April 1 
of each year. Fellowships are tenable for the academic year, for a 
summer session, or for the academic year and a summer session com- 
bined. Further information is obtainable from the Language Fellow- 
ship Section, Language Development Branch, Division of College and 
University Assistance, Office of Education, U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, D.C., 20202. 

Title IV of the NDEA provides for fellowship awards to students 
enrolled in full-time courses of study leading to the Ph. D. degree or 
its equivalent, with preference given to those interested in becoming 
college teachers. Awards are normally for 3 years and may be made 
in a variety of fields, including the languages more commonly taught. 

Students apply directly to the g’ aduate schools of the institutions, < 

which then submit lists of nominees and alternates to the Commis- 
sioner of Education. Awards are made by the Commissioner in March j 

of each year. Further information may be obtained by writing to the I 

Graduate Fellowship Branch, Division of College and University As- j 

sistance. Office of Education, U.S. Department of Health, Education, 

and Welfare, Washington D.C., 20202. * 
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Published Sources of Information 



A list of selected publications on financial assistance available for 
both undergraduate and graduate students, including programs under 
NDEA, is given on p. 101-2. But the most direct and up-to-date source 
of information is always the college the student plans to attend. 



Assistance for Study Abroad 



Since there are obvious advantages in improving lan^age compe- 
tency *y study in a country where the language is natively spoken, 
the number of students abroad has increased tremendously in the past 
few years. Three basic sources of information on financial aids for 
study and research abroad are the two publications by the Institute of 
International Education and the one by UNESCO cited on p. 101-2. 
The bibliography and Appendix list others also. tt • ^ 

Additional study, work, and travel programs outside the United 
States, and opportunities for exchanges are discussed in the section 
on extracurricular foreign language practice. Appendix B describes 
some of the programs. 



Meeting College Foreign Language Entrance and 

Degree Requirements 



College enrollments have been rising steadily and rapidly, re- 
flecting general acceptance of the need for higher education. The 
percentage of 1962 high school graduates who entered college that fall 
was 68.6, a proportion that had never before been reached. As a result 
of the larger number of applicants, competition for admission is grow- 
ing more intense. It is incumbent on all who guide students, whether 
in a formal or in an informal way, to see that every student capable of 
profiting from a college education has a high school program, includ- 
ing foreign languages, that will prepare him for this education. A 
sound foreign language preparation would consist of one or more 
languages in a sequence of study as long and as effective as possible. 



College Foreign Unguage Entrance Requirements 



High school foreign language offerings and enrollments decreased 
markedly during the past few decades, and a norm of 2 years of study 
was established. This trend has now been reversed. 
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Many colleges, because of changed conditions and national needs, 
are instituting, restoring, or raising admission requirements in for- 
eign languages. Several of those which have raised their admission 
standards recommend that secondary school students take at least 4 
years of a single foreign language rather than 2 years each of two for- 
eign languages. This is in line with the recommendations of the 1958 
report of the Commission on Liberal Education of the Association of 
American Colleges that minimum foreign language requirements for 
college entrance be raised as rapidly as possible to 4 years of language 
study. A few examples of the trend in college entrance requirements, 
as expressed in years or units of study, follow. 

Since fall 1962, Cornell University has required 3 years of a foreign 
language for admission. However, officials there recommend that 
high school students be counseled to take 4 years of one language in 
order to obtain a really useful knowledge of it, and at least 2 years of 
another; and that, where the opportunity exists, they be urged to 
begin the study of a foreign language in the 7th grade or earlier. 

A study of admissions statistics from six eastern colleges for women 
(Barnard, Bryn Mawr, Mt. Holyoke, Smith, Vassar, and Wellesley) 
showed that three-fourths of the students selected for admission had 
studied two foreign languages in secondary school. A substantial 
proportion, from 54 to 74 percent, of the members of the class of 1963 
at each of these institutions offered 5 or more years of foreign language 
credit for entrance. Vassar College has foreign language entrance 
requirements of 4 or 6 years (4 years of one language or 2 years of one 
and 2 or 3 of a second — the third year must be talren if offered), but 
its recommended program is a 7-year course in two foreign languages. 

Amherst College already gives priority in admission to applicants 
who have studied a foreign language for 3 or 4 years. It has also 
taken steps to reduce the number of introductory foreign lan^age 
offerings by refusing college credit for more than 2 semesters of intro- 
ductoiy work in a language, except for students beginning a new or 
second or third language. It is becoming more common also for col- 
leges to require students admitted provisionally with a deficiency in 
foreign language to meet the requirements through college-level 
courses for which no credit is granted. Two institutions following 
this policy are the University of Washin^on, effective fall 1964, and 
the University of Texas, effective fall 1963. 

Proflcloncy Requirements for Entrance 

The fact that many colleges and universities are now thinldng in 
terms of foreign language proficiency rather than of units of credit 
earned or number of years studied is illustrated by the recommenda- 
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tions which the Chancellor’s Committee on Foreign Language Study 
made to the University of Kansas. The Committee proposed that, 
beginning fall 1965, students entering the University of Kansas must 
demonstrate a good reading proficiency in a modem or ancient foreign 
language. Those unable to .o so take noncredit work. Studentsenter- 
ing their junior year must demonstrate a good aural proficiency in a 
modem foreign language or a superior reading proficiency in an 
ancient language. At the University of New Hampshire, since J uly 1, 
1961, all those entering the General Liberal Arts curriculum have 
been expected to pass a test of general competence in a foreign lan- 
guage, based on the achievement of students after 1 year of study or 
its equivalent at the university. In the modem foreign languages, 
the university gives an aural-oral test as well as a comprehensive 
written examination. 

For entrance purposes, some college language departments prepare 
and administer their own tests. Many others make use of the achieve- 
ment tests in French, German, Modem Hebrew, Italian, Russian, and 
Spanish of the College Entrance Examination Board (CEEB), which 
measure abilities to read and to write in each of the languages. These 
examinations also give high school students with audiolingual expe- 
rience an opportunity to demonstrate some of their language pro- 
ficiency, since each series, except that in Hebrew, includes a supple- 
mentary listening comprehension section. College entrance tests of 
speaking ability, not included in the CEEB series, usually consist 
of informal subjective evaluations made by foreign language staff 
members during individual interviews with the entering students. 
Formal tests of speaking ability have been more difficult to develop, 
administer, and score than those for other language skills. The ML A 
Cooperative Classroom Tests, developed under contract with the U.S. 
Office of Education do, however, include measurements of speaking 
and oral comprehension, as well as of reading and writing, for sec- 
ondary school students of French, German, Italian, Russian, and 
Spanish. More inforiiiation about these series is given on p. 102-3. 

Trend Toward Better Foreign Language 
Preparation for College Entrance 

If current trends continue, students will enter college with better 
language preparation than at any time in the past, in terms both of 
number of years of study and of proficiency. The nature of the col- 
lege program will change too, since it will be possible to discontinue 
introductory foreign language courses except for students who wish 
to begin a second or third foreign language in college. 
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As sequences of foreign language study are lengthened, more high 
school students will participate in the CEEB Advanced Placement 
Programs in French, German, and Spanish. The programs outlined 
are linguistic, cultural, and literary, and are designed for capable 
students doing college-level work in high school. Those who have 
covered the course content and have passed the essay, objective, and 
oral comprehension sections of the Advanced Placement Examination 
are considered by colleges for college credit and/or advanced place- 
ment. Additional details on these programs are given on p. 102-3. 

Foreign Language First Degree Requirements 

Many institutions have added, restored, or increased degree require- 
ments in foreign languages, with the result that 87.2 percent of 
accredited 4-year colleges now require some knowledge of a modem 
foreign language for the B.A. degree. In Pennsylvania, reports re- 
ceived in 1960 from 56 institutions offering the B.A. degree showed 
that 42 of these institutions required a foreign language for entrance 
and 54 had a requirement for graduation. In 1958, 568 colleges and 
universities offered the B.S. degree. Of these, 69.2 percent then re- 
quired foreign language study for the degree. 

Proficiency Requirements for First Degrees 

Although foreign language degree requirements are most frequently 
expressed in terms of years of study or units of credit, there is grow- 
ing interest in measuring language achievement and determining level 
of proficiency without regard to the amount of time spent in acquiring 
it. A policy statement of ohe Foreign Language Program of the MLA 
has defined proficiency as follows : 

... by “reasonable proficiency” we mean, in the ease of MFLs, certain 
abilities, no matter how or when acquired: (a) the ability to get the sense, 
of what an educated native says when he is speaking simply on a general 
subject, (b) the ability to use the common expressions needed for getting 
around in the foreign country, speaking with a pronunciation readily under- 
standable to a native, ( c ) the ability to grasp directly the meaning of simple, 
nontechnical writing, except for an occasional word, and (d) the ability to 
write a short, simple letter. 

We spell out these skills because we believe that the increasingly im- 
portant educational justification of a language requirement is not served by 
statement of the requirements solely in terms of courses or credit hours. 

The University of San Francisco was one of the fiist to announce 
a change in policy in this direction. All students in the College of 
Liberal Arts and the College of Science who began their college careers 
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with the class of 1959 or later are required to pass language profi- 
ciency tests in at least one foreign language before graduation. In 
the case of a modern foreign language, the examinations test oral com- 
prehension and speaking abilities, in addition to reading and writing. 
In the past, according to an official of the university, many students 
met the degree requirements in a foreign language without being able 
to understand and speak the language. 

The MLA Foreign Language Pro-fteiency Tests for Teachers and 
Advanced Students cover seven areas of proficiency — listening com- 
prehension, speaking, reading, writing, culture, linguistics, and profes- 
sional preparation in the following languages : French, German, Ital- 
ian, Russian, and Spanish. Additional information about the tests 
may be found on p. 103. This series, in use in some State programs of 
modern foreign language teacher certification, is now administered to 
foreign language majors at some colleges and universities. At Brig- 
ham Young University, for example, the tests are given for identifica- 
tion of possible weaknesses a semester or two before graduation, and 
again upon completion of the major. 

Lists of College Foreign Language Requirements for 
Entrance and First Degrees 

Those assisting students who expect to go to college may wish to 
refer to the lists, published by the MLA, of the colleges and universi- 
ties having entrance and degree requirements in foreign language. 
“Foreign Language Entrance and Degree Requirements for the B.A. 
Degree,” compiled in 1960, is reprinted in Appendix D. “Foreign 
Language Entrance and Degree Requirements for the B.S. Degree,” 
compiled in 1959, is reprinted in Appendix E. In view of the rapid 
changes being made in foreign language requirements, it is important 
in using these lists to remember that many changes have been made 
since they were completed. 

Foreign Language Requirements for Advanced Degrees 

Institutions are beginning to re-examine their foreign language re- 
quirements for the M.A. and Ph.D. degrees. Realizing that more and 
more the world community of scholars must be able to intercommuni- 
cate, the Graduate School of New York University, for example, has 
set new modem foreign language requirements to take effect with the 
class entering in September 1961. Within 6 months after admission to 
candidacy for the Ph.D. degree, all students will have to demonstrate 
proficiency (a) in the use of one foreign language for the M.A. degree. 
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(b) in the use of one foreign language before taking the preliminary 
examinations for entrance candidacy for the Ph.D. degree, and (c) 
in the use of a second foreign language. 

Of 174 U.S. universities granting the Ph.D. degree, 167 require 
a “reading knowledge” of at least one modem foreign language ; most 
departments require candidates to demonstrate competence in two 
foreign languages. A project now in progress at Cornell University 
Graduate School under Government contract is designed to evaluate 
and improve standards of foreign language proficiency among the 
v^arious institutions and departments. New reading comprehension 
tests in French, German, and Kussian for graduate students are being 
developed as a part of the contract. 



Summary 



The following brief guidelines, each of which has been devel- 
oped more fully in the preceding pages, may be useful for use with 
high school students. 

1. Why study a foreign language? 

The study of a foreign language will contribute to the student’s general 
education. To communicate in a foreign language and thus participate 
directly in a different culture is a broadening and lasting educational 
experience. 

Skill in a modern foreign language has many practical uses. Foreign lan- 
guage proficiency, added to specialization in a different field, is a requiremeitit 
for some positions. It is almost always an asset as a secondary qualifica- 
tion. The need for foreign languages both at home and abroad is increas- 
ing rapidly as a result of our expanding relations with other countries of 
the world. 

Specialization in language study can lead to attractive career opportunities. 

2. Who should study a foreign language? 

A large number of high school students should study a modem foreign 
language. 

Certainly, most college-bound students should elect a foreign language ; but 
the study should not be limited to those who are going to college. Every 
interested student should have the opportunity to study a modem foreign 
language, taught with initial emphasis on hearing and speaking. 

Students with special language aptitude should be encouraged to begin a 
second foreign language while continuing the first. 

Students who already speak and understand a foreign language when they 
enter high school should be given ar opportunity to continue the study of 
that language. 

3. When should the study begin? 

A student should begin his modem foreign language study as early as 
possible. 
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How long should the student study a modern foreign language? 

Achievement in a foreign language will be in proportion to the time and 
effort devoted to it. The secondary school foreign language course should 
be at least 4 years in length, preferably 6, for adequate development of 
skills. A long sequence of study, from preadolescence through the 12th 
grade and beyond, is required for achievement approaching mastery. To 
permit an unbroken continuation in college, the foreign language should be 
scheduled through the 12th grade. 

If a student can study a language for only a short period of time, he may 
expect to gain (a) fluency in basic conversational expressions, (b) an 
awakened interest In the people and country whose language is studied, and 
(c) a satisfying learning experience that conveys some understanding of the 
nature and importance of language. 

6. Which language should a student study? 

The particular language chosen will depend upon the student’s special 
Interest, parental and community influences, vocational goals, and other 
considerations such as the availability of courses and opportunity to con- 
tinue the study. 

Any language, well learned, will be useful in itself, and will facilitate the 
learning of another. 

According to a survey of language needs In Government, business, Industry, 
and education in 1958-59, the following languages (in alphabetical order) 
are the most needed: Arabic, Chinese, French, German, Hindi, Italian, 
Japanese, Portuguese, Russian, and Spanish. 

The greater scope of our worldwide contacts in all flelds increases the 
chances that any given individual may And it necessary to learn a language 
for which he had no foreseeable need when he selected his flrst foreign 
language. 

6. Can success in the study of a foreign language he predicted? 

Every normal person has demonstrated his ability to learn a language by 
learning his mother tongue. The student who wants to learn a second 
language enough to work at It consistently can succeed. Even an excep- 
tionally able student may do poorly If he has no strong motivation to learn 
and If he fails to practice regularly. 

Since Individuals progress at different rates, instruction should be planned 
to meet the wide range of individual differences. Pupils of similar attain- 
ments can be grouped after a tryout period of 1 semester. Aptitude tests 
can be useful in ability grouping. 

7. How are foreign language skills developed? 

The natural progression of language learning is listening, speaking, reading, 
and writing. 

To achieve proflclency, the student must flrst listen to native speakers (or 
their recorded voices) and Imitate them, with constant repetition and with 
correction as needed, until the new speech habits become flrmly established. 
Words and phrases should be learned in context at natural speed, not as 
individual sounds or lists of words. 

In the second stage, the student reads and then writes the materials which 
he has learned by ear. Later he reads more extensive materials for direct 
comprehension, without translation Into English, and writes paragraphs 
and longer compositions. 
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The important thing to keep in mind is the necessity for doing well a small 
amount every day, since language skills, like other skills, deteriorate through 
disuse and are strengthened through practice. 

8. Are there opportunities for extracurricular practice? 

Opportunities to use the foreign language being studied can be found in 
almost every community. The following are some examples of such sources : 
Neighbors, visitors, and foreign students who speak the foreign language; 
plays, folk festivals, church services in the foreign language ; visits to centers 
where activities are conducted in a foreign language ; films, broadcasts, disk 
and tape recordings ; foreign language publications ; letter or tape exchange ; 
and foreign language clubs. 

Summer programs of study for high school students, with or without educa- 
tional travel, and work projects abroad are becoming common. There are 
also student exchange opportunities. 

9. What opportunities are there for usinff foreign languages on the jol? 
Government, business, and professional needs for persons with foreigp lan- 
guage competencies have increased enormously in jobs at all levels. Far 
too few people are proficient in the languages commonly taught in the high 
schools, and persons with knowledge of other languages are also in great 
demand. 

It should be remembered, however, that even for positions requiring a 
high degree of specialization in language, language skills are most valuable 
when combined with specialized training in another field. 

10. What financial assistarvce is there far continuing the study of foreign 
language in college? 

Not only does the National Defense Education Act provide for student loans 
and graduate fellowships, but most colleges have loan and scholarship funds 
of their own. Numerous other programs of fellowships are financed pri- 
vately or by foundations. Some of the programs provide for study abroad. 

11. What about college entrance and degree requirements in foreign languages? 
Many colleges and universities are instituting, restoring, or increasing their 
requirements in foreign languages, both for admission and for degrees. 
Although requirements are most frequently expressed in terms of minimum 
numbers of years or units of credit, there is growing interest in determining 
proficiencies in all four language skills without regard to the amount of time 
spent in attaining them. 
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Appendix A: Languages Now Spoken by Over a IVlillion 

Native Speakers 



This compilation ^ was initially developed under contract with the 
U.S. Office of Education by the Staff of the Languages of the World 
File, at George Washington University. It is now being further de- 
veloped at Indiana University. 

Language census figures vary in reliability. In sifting contradic- 
tory sources, the researchers gave more weight to official Government 
figures than to incidental estimates made by linguists. Estimated 
totals have been projected to January 1961 and are rounded off to the 
nearest million, or to the nearest 5 million for languages having over 
50 million speakers. 

The compilation ^ lists the languages by the names used for them 
in the countries in which they are natively spoken. Provinces are 
added in parentheses, where apposite. Where two countries are listed 
for one language, the country containing the larger number of native 
speakers appears first. 



Native epeakere 

Language (millions) Countries where t 

Mandarin 460 China (North). 

English 260 U.S. A., Great Britain. 

Spanish 140 Spain, Mexico. 

Russian 130 U.S.S.R. 

German ‘ 100 Germany, Austria. 

Japanese - 96 Japan. 

Arabic 80 U.A.R., Saudi Arabia. 

Bengali-- 76 Pakistan, India. 

Portuguese 76 Brazil, Portugal. 

Urdu 76 Pakistan. 

French 66 France, Canada. 

Hindi. - 66 India. 

Italian 66 Italy. 

Wu 60 China (Shanghai). 

Min 46 China (Fukien, Taiwan). 

Cantonese 46 China (Canton). 

Javanese 46 Indonesia (Java). 

Telugu --- 37 India. 



1 C. F. Voogelin, onrfi Florence M. Voegelln, eds. “Languages of the World Now Spoken 
bjr Over a Miillon Speakers." Anthropologtoat Linguistics, 8 : 18-22, November 1901. 
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Langiiage 

Punjabi 

Ukrainian 

Korean 

Polish... 

Tamil 

Marathi 

Bihari 

Turkish 

Vietnamese 

Gujarati.. 

Rumanian 

Thai 

Dutch-Flemish 

Hakka 

Burmese 

Kanarese 

Malayalam 

Oriya 

Hindustani 

Persian 

Rajasthani 

Pashto 

Serbo-Croatian 

Sundanese. - 

Swahili 

Hungarian 

Czech 

Greek 

Malay 

Visayan 

Hausa 

Swedish. 

Azerbaijani 

Bulgarian— - 

Byelorussian 

Madurese 

Sinhalese — - 

Amharic 

Assamese 

Berber — 

Tibetan 

Uzbek 

Catalan 

Danish 

Fula 

Ktirdish 

Ibo 

Malagasy 

Ruanda 

Sindhi 

Tagatog.. 



Native^ speakers 
(millions) 

36 



Countries where spoken 
Pakistan, India. 

35 U.S.S.R. 

33 Korea. 

33 Poland. 

32 India, Ceylon. 

31 India. 

30 India. 

25 Turkey. 

24 Vietnam. 

19 India. 

18 Rumania. 

18 Thailand. 

17 Netherlands, Belgium. 

17 China (Kwangtung). 

16 Burma. 

16 India. 

15 India. 

15 India. 

14 India, Pakistan. 

14 Iran. 

14 India. 

13 Afghanistan, Pakistan. 

13 Yugoslavia. 

13 Indonesia (Java). 

13 Tanganyika, Congo. 

12 Hungary. 

10 Czechoslovakia. 

10 Greece. 

10 Indonesia, Malaya. 

10 Philippines. 

9 Nigeria. 

9 Sweden. 

7 Iran, U.S.S.R. 

7 Bulgaria. 

7 U.S.S.R. 

7 Indonesia (Madura) . 

7 Ceylon. 

6 Ethiopia. 

6 India. 

6 Morocco, Algeria. 

6 Tibet. 

6 U.S.S.R. 

5 Spain. 

5 Denmark. 

5 Nigeria, Guinea. 

5 Turkey, Iran. 

5 Nigeria. 

5 Malagasy. 

5 Ruanda-Urundi, Congo. 

5 Pakistan. 

5 Philippines. 
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Native speakers 

Language (millions) Countries where spoken 

Tatar 5 U.S.S.R. 

Yoruba 5 Nigeria. 

Finnish 4 Finland. 

Kazakh 4 U.S.S.R. 

Kherwari 4 India. 

Nepali 4 Nepal. 

Norwegian 4 Norway. 

Quechua 4 Peru, Bolivia. 

Slovak 4 Czechslovakia. 

UighurJ 4 China (Sinkiang). 

Afrikaans 3 Union of South Africa. 

Armenian 3 U.S.S.R. 

Cambodian 3 Cambodia. 

French Creole 3 Haiti. 

Galla 3 Ethiopia. 

Georgian — 3 U.S.S.R. 

Ilocano 3 Philippines. 

Kashmiri 3 India, Pakistan. 

Lithuanian 3 U.S.S.R. 

Lolo 3 China (Szechwan, Yunnan). 

Luba — 3 Congo. 

Mandingo 3 Mali, Guinea. 

Miao 3 China (Kweichow, Hunan). 

Pahari 3 India. 

Somali 3 Somalia. 

Sotho 3 Union of South Africa. 

Twi-Fante 3 Ghana. 

Yiddish 3 U.S.A., Israel. 

Zulu — 3 Union of South Africa 

Albanian 2 Albania. 

Balinese 2 Indonesia (Bali). 

Batak 2 Indonesia (Sumatra). 

Bikol 2 Philippines. 

Bugi 2 Indonesia (Celebes). 

Kanuri 2 Nigeria. 

Mbundu 2 Angola. 

Mossi 2 Ivory Coast, Upper Volta. 

Rundi 2 Congo, RuandarUrundi. 

Shan 2 Burma, China. 

Shona 2 South Rhodesia, Mozambique. 

Slovene 2 Yugoslavia. 

Xhosa 2 Union of South Africa. 

AymarA 1 Bolivia, Peru. 

Baluchi 1 Pakistan. 

Bhili 1 India. 

Chuvash - 1 U.S.S.R. 

Dayak 1 Indonesia (Borneo). 

Estonian 1 U.S.S.R. 

Fang-Bulu 1 Gabon, Cameroun. 

Ganda 1 Uganda. 

Gondi 1 India, 
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Language 

Guarani 

Hebrew 

Kirghiz 

Kongo 

Lao 

Latvian 

Makua 

Melanesian 

Mordvin 

Nahuatl 

Ndongo 

N y amwesi-Sukuma 

Tadzhik 

Turkoman 



Native speakers ^ . » 

(millions) Countries where spolcen 

1 Paraguay, Brazil. 

1 Israel. 

1 U.S.S.R. 

1 Congo. 

1 Laos. 

1 U.S.S.R. 

1 Mozambique. 

1 Territory of New Guinea, Fiji. 
1 U.S.S.R. 

1 Mexico, Guatemala. 

1 Angola. 

1 Tanganyika. 

1 U.S.S.R. 

1 U.S.S.R. 
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Appendix 8: Exchange, Study, Work, and Travel 
Abroad—Some Programs and Publications 

[The U.S. Office of Education does not accredit, approve, recommend or 
endorse educational Institutions or any private or commercial services.] 

Multiple-Type 

♦LAWS (Leadership and World Society) Student Projects in World Affairs, 
501 George Street, New Brunswick, NJ. 

Grants to secondary schools for development of programs in world affairs 
and international problems. 

American Student Information Service. Earn, Learn, and Travel in Europe. 
Revised yearly. Luxembourg City, Grand Duchy of Luxembourg: the 
Service. Available from the ASIS, 22 Avenue de la Liberte, Luxembourg 
City, Grand Duchy of Luxembourg. 

The American Student Information Service (ASIS) Placement Department 
assists U.S. students aged 17 and over to locate summer jobs in Europe. The 
work assignment lasts from a minimum of 4 weeks to a maximum of 3 months. 
Language proficiency required ranges from none at all to a good command of 
one of the languages of the country of placement. The usual requirement is a 
knowledge of basic phrases. Most opportunities are in West Germany, with the 
rest distributed throughout Denmark, England, Finland, France, Holland, 
Israel, Luxembourg, Norway, Spain, Sweden, and Switzerland. Jobs for boys 
include work on farms, in factories, in construction, at resorts, and as camp 
counselors. Those for girls include work on farms, at resorts, and in hospitals, 
child care, and camp counseling. 

The ASIS also arranges 10-day to 3-month tours conducted by European 
university students. 

Council on Student Travel. Students Abroad. Revised yearly. Available 
from the Council, 179 Broadway, New York 7, N.Y. 

Information on international programs sponsored by members of the Coun- 
cil on Student Travel including study and special interest tours; programs 
combining study, travel, home hospitality, and/or a work period ; semester- 
or year-abroad programs ; summer schools ; and trainee programs. 

Girl Scouts of the United States of America, 830 Third Avenue, New York 22, 
N.Y. 

Girl Scouts cooperate nationally and locally with organizations and govern- 
mental agencies in planning and carrying out programs of international ex- 
changes of persons, camping, trips, family living, and other activities. 

Approximately 100 to 160 members of Girl Scouts of the U.S. A. aged 13 
to 25 are exchanged each year ^vlth about the same number of Guides/Girl 

♦Open principally to prccollege students and ffroupi. 
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Scouts from 30 to 45 different countries for periods of time ranging from 2 or 
3 months to 1 year. Trips to Mexico, the Caribbean area, and Europe are 
organized by troops. International friendship activities in troops and camps 
for girls aged 7 and over include correspondence with girls around the world. 

••Institute of International Education (HE). Handbook of international 
Study: For U.S. Nationale. New York: Institute of International Educa- 
tion. Revised yearly. Available from the Institute, 800 Second Avenue, 
New York 17, N.Y. 

Study awards and special programs; summer opportunities abroad for U.S. 
nationals ; organizations in the United States providing services to those going 
abroad ; and Government regulations affecting U.S. students going abroad. 

Lisle Fellowships, Inc, 3039 Pittsview Drive, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Lisle Fellowship, Inc., offers 6-week summer programs in cooperative living, 
travel, and/or field work abroad. Programs have been conducted in such 
countries as Denmark, Germany, the U.S.S.B., Japan, Colombia, and Italy. 

It has occasional affiliated programs for precollege-age students, but most 
participants are upperclassmen, graduate students, or young professionals. 
Younger persons of college age are also eligible. 

National Board of Y.M.CJi.8, 291 Broadway, New York 7, N.Y. 

Sponsors work camps, and overseas conferences in Europe for Hi-Y and 
Tri-Hi-y members and young adults who are YMCA members. European 
tours are included. In some years there are also summer language study 
programs in Europe with the possibility of family living and side excursions. 

People-to-People Program, Civic Committee, 183 Essex Street, Boston, Mass. 

The purpose of the Civic Committee is to encourage U.S. communities to 
carry out programs with overseas counterparts. Projects of some communities 
include letter-writing, exchanges of publications and technical literature, club 
affiliations, organized tours, and exchanges of persons including young people, 
teachers, and workers. 

The American Municipal As^iation, 1612 K Street, NW., Washington 6, 
D.C., assists in planning town affiliations and in making contacts through the 
mayors of the two towns involved in each affiliation. 

••UNESCO. Vacations Abroad. Revised yearly. UNESCO Publications 
Center, 801 Third Avenue^ New York 36, N.Y. 

Information on short study tours arranged by national groups and on 
youth center activities. 

••United States National Student Association, Educational Travel, Inc., 
(USNSA). Work, Study, Travel Abroad. Revised yearly. New York: 
Available from the Association, 20 West 38th Street, New York 18, N.Y., 
or the Council on Student Travel, 179 Broadway, New York 7, N.Y. 
Information on student travel, tour travel, independent travel ; study abroad, 
working abroad ; and festivals, holidays, and events abroad during the year. 



••Open principally to poataecondary students and groups. 
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*American Field Service, 313 East 43d Street, New York 17, N.Y. 

Two-way exchange programs for students aged 16 to 18. 

Students from abroad spend the school year attending the senior year of a 
U.S. high school and liviug with an .American family. Thc-ir year is terminated 
by a 3-week bus trip. 

U.S. students who are selected (high school juniors at least 16 years old 
with at least 2 years of foreign language study) spend 6 weeks during the 
summer living with a family abroad. Candidates are nominated from par- 
ticipating high schools by communities which have sponsored a foreign student. 

*American Friends Service Committee, School Affiliation Service, 20 South 
12th Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

Through the School Affiliation Service, a U.S. elementary or secondary school 
is linked with a school in another country in which the American Friends 
Service Gomm.lttee has a staff member or volunteer to coordinate the affilia- 
tions. Under this program, U.S. schools are now affiliated with schools in such 
countries as Germany, France, England, Belgium, Africa, Japan, Italy, Mexico, 
and the U.S.S.R. 

Partner schools exchange letters, student-prepared projects, and ideas. Fre- 
quently arrangements are made between affiliated schools for one-way or 
mutual exchanges of students and/or teachers for study and t^ching in the 
partner school. 

Experiment in International Living, Putney, Vt. 

One-month individual home stay with a family and tour of the country 
visited for mature students aged 16 and up who fulfill the language require- 
ments specified for the country chosen as well as specific personal standards. 
The program operates in more than 30 countries. 

U.S. students spend 1 month living with a ffimily abroad, followed by a 2- 
or 3-week tour of the country, usually with members of the family. 



Study Abroad 



**Academic Year Abroad, Inc., 225 East 46th Street, New York 17, N.Y. 

The Academic Year Abroad College Entrance Program is a 1-year study 
program in France designed for graduates of U.S. secondary schools who 
are good students hut wish an interim year of preparation before entering 
college. 

The AYA arranges college-credit programs in France for joint considera- 
tion by the student and his college administration, and programs for students 
of college age and beyond who are not seeking academic credit for their study 
abroad. A 6-week orientation period precedes the academic year. European 
tours are included in the programs. 



*Open principally to precollege students and groups. 
**Open principally to postsecendary students and! groups. 
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